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To Katie: 
ON HER TWENTY-SIXTH BIRTHDAY. 


[Written on the blank leaves of a volume of miscellane- 
our poems.) 


BY H. B HASKELL. 


“God made his prophets poets, and the more 
we feel of poesy the more do we become like Him 
—in love and power underworkers.”’ 

Praise and reverence belong 
To the august kings of song— 
Rising to such heavenly height, 
That their brows are bathed with light; 
And our souls on tiptoe stand, 
To catch their music high and grand. 
Mountain-peaks that face the morn 
First announce that day is born; 
Later on. and lower down, 
Every hill-top wears its crown. 


Can anything be more impudent in the way of 
persenal portraiture of a member of Congress, 
‘than the following by the irrepressible Donn 
Piatt in the Cincinnati Commercial? He is speak- 
ing of old Thad Stevens’s suc :esaor:— 

Then came little Dickey— Hon. Oh. G. Dickey, 
of old Thad Stevens’s district. Little Dickev is 
what Tom Benton called a shake-poke. Tom 
used to say that in the West when the bag of 
meal was about out they would shake down the 
little left. and making it into a cake would call it 
the shake-poke. So, wien aftera large family of 
thildren, one last attenuated specimen would 
creep into the world, he was known as a shake- 
poke. This is evidently Dickey’s origin. He re- 
minds one of the mathematical definition of a 
straight line. He is animated feebleness, and got 
into Congress in a queer way—througa, in fact, a 
Pennsylvanian association of ideas. He hung 
throuzh life so closely to old Thad that after that 
great man’s death his constituents regarded Dick- 
ey as a sort of surviving remainder—a lock of 


hair or the toe nail paring of the departed—so 
they affectionately returned little Dickey to Con- 
gress. When one of old Thad’s former constita- 
ents sees little Dickev now, he bursts into tears— 
he is so reminded of old Thad 

An ambitious New York artist, Victor Nehlig, 
has been fur some time upon a large work repre - 
senting the famous scene in the life of Pocahon- 
tas. There are fifteen figures in the scene, very 
strikingly grouped in a manner more in keeping 
with what we know of the habits and customs of 
the American Indians than any of the previous 
attempts to do this subject. Powhatan is in the 
inmediate background upon a raised stone work, 
in anattitule of rude astonishment; John Smith, 
tied with ropes, is in a forced kneeling position, 
awaiting the stroke; while Pocahontas is inter- 
posing in the centre of the large group. The 
work is boldly conceived, and is being finished 
with a rich effect of color, which is in strict keep- 
ing with- the character and costumes of the inci- 
dent. The modern scepticism about Focahontas 
does not disturb Mr. Nehlig, and he would scorn 
to paint her asa child throwing somersaults to 
amuse Captain Smith. 


So, the lesser poets rise 

Less exulting toward the skies, 

And the music of their reeds 

Touch the level of our needs. 
Cunning, sweet, nor too profound, 
This one soothes with pleasant sound, 
Like the brook’s enchanting play, 

On a silent summer-day. 

This one, like a trumpet’s peal, 
Wakens the heroic zeal. 

Tuning tenderly and clear, 

This one makes the home more dear. 
This, for laughter and for fun, 

When our weary toil is done. 

l/l the spaces throb with song, 

For the weak of heart, or strong. 
Maidenhood, in happy trance 

Hears the lays of dear romance ; 

And the heart of childhood thrills 
With the elfin strain that fills. 

God bless the poets, great and small; 
We give them love and welcome, all! 





ODDS AND ENDS. 
eon The 7ribune thus truthfully philosophizes :— 

When John Brown was dragged half-dead from 
the jail to the court-house, and then again from 
the jail to the gallows, there were not many who 
recognized in the man anything better than a fool- 
jhardy fanaticism. Liberal persons in Europe 
spoke of him with respecttul tenderness, but here 
the best his swiftest friends could do was to frame 


A writer in the St. Louis 7imes thinks he sees 
indications of a new “era of good feeling,’’ and 
nominates Senator Sumner for President, and ex- 
Senator Hendricks of Indiana for Vice President, 
in anticipation thereof. 








A new thing for brides is a plain gold bracelet 
which fastens with a lock and gold key, and which 
the husband places on her arm at the altar, lock- 
ing it, and placing the key on his watch-chain. 
The bracelet cannot be removed without the hus- 
band’s assistance. 

The Sedalia (Missouri) Democrat—heaten save 
the name! —is much moved at the election of 
Hon. H. R. Revels to the United States Senate 
from Mississippi. In its frenzy it heads its lead 
erin seven lines of show type—‘“Jnfiumous!! The 
Bottom Rail on Top! ‘Loyalty’ is a ‘Big: Thing!’ 
Night ‘Blooming’ Serious! Niggerism Triumphant! 
Mississipp? Lte-von structed 1! A Nigger in the Unit- 
ed States Senate !’’—Like children with the mea- 
sles, so Wialent an eruption indicates that the cri- 
sis is over! 

Capital Punishment. 
Old master Brown brought his ferule down. 
His face was angry and red; 
“Anthony Blair, go sit you there, 
Among the girls,’’ he said. 

So Anthony Blair, with a mortified air, 

And his head hung down on his breast, 

Went right away and sat all day 

By the girl who loved him best. 

The Battle-Creek (Mich.) Journal, one of the 
most influential Republican journals of the North- 
west, thinks “the deep-seated animosity which 
Mr. Trumbull seems to possess, the virulence 
and rancor which he has manifested in his pur- 
suit of Mr. Sumner for the past tew weeks, only 
strengthens the suspicion, which gained some 
prevalence at the time of the Johnson impeach- 
ment, that his course on that occasion was deter- 
mined by personal jealousy, and that his hostility 
to certain persons had more to do in warping his 
judgment and deciding his action than he would 
like to contess, or perhaps was even himself con- 
scious of.” 

The End of The Play. 
The play is done; the curtain drops, 
Slow talling to the prompter’s bell; 
A moment yet the actor stops, 
And looks around to say farewell. 

It is an irksome word and task; 

And when he’s iaughed and said his say, 

He shows, as he removes the mask, 

A face that’s anything but gay. 

Senator Sumner has had republished in pam 
phiet form his argument betore the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in the case of Sarah C. 


|elaborate sentences of extenuation. The rebel- 
lion came, and with a sort of poetic justice it 
/came to bestow upon John Brown a good histori- 
leal reputation. ‘The facts are the same, but te 
‘smoke and flame of battle have given them a 
jnew color. The cruel rigor which was to con- 
serve an] consolidate the slave- power for another 
| generation has so swept it from the face of the 
earth and the eyes of mankind that hardly a ves- 
tige of it remains. He whois able to look keenly 
‘into the future, understanding the aspect which 
slavery will assume in the eyes of the next age, 
| will understand the place which the name of John 
tsrown will take and hold in our annals. His 
story may become, to a certain extent, tinted by 
mythical traditions, but his fame will lose nothing 
by that. He may receive greater honor than that 
|to which he is entitled, but of neglect and con- 
/tempt he is in no danger. 

Of Mr. Sumner and his “Works,” the Boston 
correspondent of the Hartford Courant says:— 

Testimonials are received frequently from un- 
expected sources showing how high is the esti- 
mation in which Mr. Sumner is held every where. 
I heard accidentally, the other day, of one of the 
generals of our late war, whom every one will 
agree in giving a place in the very first rank in 
point of greatness, declaring enthusiastically his 
admiration of Mr. Sumner as aman in advance 
of all his contemporaries in statesmanship. He 
is not the only reflecting conservative whom a 
careful study of the events that attended the leg- 
islation of the last dozen years have converted to 
this opinion. Time was when it was fashionable 
to decry Mr. Sumner’s claims to practical talent 
asastatesman. They are only the bitterest par- 
tisans of the opposition and the narrowest techni- 
cal legalists of his own party who now fail to 
acknowledge that he is as strong in this respect 
las in any other. The nation has moved up to 
what was at first considered on many hands his ex- 
treme attitude; and, in place of standing unsup- 
ported except by the boldest, the whole loyal peo- 
/ple now rally to Mr. Sumner’s positions. Most 
of these have been adopted, tardily it may be, in 
some instances, but still before it was too late; 
and when they have failed to be put into legisla- 
tion, the nation is perplexed and the revival of 
loyalty obstructed, as we see so palpably just now 
in the case of Georgia. These speeches of Mr. 
Sumner will especially indicate that farsightedness 
in our reconstruction policy on his part to which 
I allude. 


Humboldt was ‘‘a queer old fellow” after all. 
Notwithstanding his large acquisitions of knowl- 
edge, he didn’t get the most out of life that he 
For many years before his death he never 





could. 
visited opera or play, and was never seen in the 
public places of amusement. In society, into 
which he frequently entered when young, he 





Roberts versus the City of Boston, on the fourth 
of December, 1507, on the unconstitutionality of | 
separate colored schools. This is especially val- | 
uable just now, when the question of equal rights | 


is being discussed 3o freely. 


before the law’ was in this argument used tor | 


the first time in the United States. 
found in the common law, nor until recently in 
the Englsh language, but is a translation from 


the French, whence Mr. Sumner took it. | 


Byron, in one of his letters to Moore, thus deg 


tures a dinner-party and its results :— 


Like other parties of the kind, it was first silent, | 
then talky, then argumentative, then disputatious, 


then unintelligible, then altogethery, then inartice | _ 


ulate, and theu drunk. When we had reached the 
last step of this glorious ladder, it was difficult to | 
get down without stumbling; and, to crown all, 

Kinnaird and had te conduct Sheridan down a 
d—d corkscrew stairease, which had certainly been | 
constructed tetore the discovery of fermented 

hquors, and to which no legs, however crooked, | 
could uccommodate themselves. We! 
deposited him sae at home, where his man, evi 

enty used to the business, waited to receive 
him in the hall 


PussrOiy 


Ona Bust of Dante. 


ee, from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 
How stern of lineament, how grim, 

e father was of Tuscan song. 
cre but the burning sense of wrong, 
petual care and seorn, abide; 
ti tmenudship tor the lordiy throng; 
strustot all the world beside. 


See 


wiitulit this wan image be, 
dream his lite was—but a fight; 
ould any Beatrice see 
A lover in that anchorite? 
Po that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight, 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of beauty, veiled with heavenly hght, 
Tn circles of eternal flame ! 


—Prrsons 


CLF SD MS ome 


Rev. Robert Collyer thua describes the well- 
Known sculptor, John Ro-ers, before he became 
pither well-known ora sculptor:— 

“More than ten years ago, when we were just 
beginning here on the North side, I used to notice 
ip our litte meeting a young man whose face at- 
tracted me by its fine, sweet earnestness and 
strensth. 1 tound by and-by that he was working 
in the office of our city surveyor, Mr. Greeley, 
and that he hada talent for modeling small figures 
of anexquisite fidel:ty to nature. He went away 
Very soon to tie East, worked for a time, 1 be 
lieve, in a machine shop; then I lighted on him 
making copies of bas-reliefs in New York tor 
bread, but carrying his way to his purpose atthe 
same time; and then when the war came with its 
great smiting ot the heart, as weil as the hand, 
he did things that made all our eves misty to look 
atthem; and John Rogers became a household 
name, and lis groups a household treasure io 
thousands vf American homes.” 


' hoping thus to drive away the mosquitoes. 


It is not! 


never played at cards. He smoked only at ex- 
'ceptional times, for instance when in the tropics, 
Even 


The term “equality | in his younger years smoking gave him no pleas- 


He was never addicted to snuff-taking. 
| Though he loved to converse with intellectual, 


| ure. 


}educated ladies, and found great pleasure in their 
| society, none were ever able to make a lasting 


impression upon his heart. He was never mar- 


lried, and when spoken to on the subject he was 
accustomed to say, “I have found no time for it.”’ 
The brothers Schlangenweit say they never saw 
him in any other dress than a black dress-coat. 
“The dress-coat,”’ he used repeatedly to say jok- 
ingly, ‘is a cosmopolitan attire; I can receive a 
pretentious, powerful prince in it as well as a 
modest, Knowledge-seeking student."” In the 
Spanish portrait ot him lately exhibited in Boston 
he does not wear this garment; but that was 
painted before it came into vogue. 


Miss Alcott, in ‘Little Women,” puts in the 
following plea for the maiden sisterhood, which 
is both truthful and beautiful:— 

“Don’t laugh at the spinsters, dear girls, for of- 
ten very tender, tragical romances are hidden 
away in the hearts that beat so quietly under the 
sober gowns, and many silent sacrifices of youth, 
health, ambition, love itself, make the faded faces 
; beautitul in God’s sight. Even the sad, sour sis- 
liters should be kindly dealt with because they 
‘have missed the sweetest part of life, if tor no oth- 
er reason; and, looking at them with compassion, 
| not contempt, girls in their bloom should remem- 
jber that they too may miss the blossom-time— 
| that rosy cheeks don’t last torever, that silver 

threads will come in the bonnie brown hair, and 
that by-and-by kindness and respect will be .as 
sweet as love and admiration now. 
Gentlemen—which means boys—be courteous 
to the old matds, no matter how poor and phin 
jand prim; tor the only chivalry worth having is 
that which is the readiest to pay deference to the 
old, protect the feeble, and serve womankind, re- 
gardless of rank, age or color. Just recollect the 
good aunts who have not only lectured and tussed, 
but nursed and petted, too often without thanks— 
the scrapes they have helped you out of, the ‘ups’ 
they bave given you from their small store, the 
atitches the patent old fingers have set for you, 
the steps the willing old feet have taken, and 
gratefully pay the dear old ladies the little atten- 
tions that wemen love to receive as long as they 
live. The bright-eyed girls are quick to see such 
traits, and will like you all the. better for them; 
and if death, almost the only power that can part 
mother and son, should rob you of yours, you will 
be sure to find a tender welcome and maternal 
cherishing from some Aunt Priscilla who has 
kept the warmest corner of her lonely old heart 
for ‘the best nevvy in the world.’ ”’ 


The inauguraticn of Gov. Geary of Pennsylva- 
nia fora second term of four years, the first of 
‘the year, recalls some incidents in his earlier 


jpolitical career. In the spring of 1857, after 
Buchanan had appointed Robert J. Walker Gov- 
ernor, but before he went out to Kansas, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Captain John Brown, Mar- 
tin F. Conway, and Frank B Sanborn of Massa- 
|chusetts, went from New York to Easton, Pa., 
| where Gov. Reeder was then living, to induce 
_him, if possible, to return to Kansas and become 
| the head of the Free State party. Both Brown 





;and Conway promised him this leadership, and | 


| Sanborn was authorized to pledge him the sup- 
;port of the Kansas Committees here. But he 
‘declined, and leaving Brown to go northward, the 
other two went on to Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. In Philadelphia Sanborn found 
and called on Gov. Geary, who, with his secre- | 
tary, Gihon, had just returned from Kansas, 
where he won his first title of Governor. He 
was then a handsome, self-important Pennsylva- 
nia Democrat, angry with Buchanan, but not 
ready to jointhe Republicans, and unable to be 
of much service to Kinsas. In Baltimore or 
Washington, Conway saw Gov. Walker, and ob- 
tained from him assurances of fair treatment tor 
the Free State men. Here were three Pennsyl- 
vanians, all Governors of Kansas, who were ‘‘in- 
terviewed’’ within a week—all originally Dem >- 
lerats, but afterward Republicans, and all convert- 
‘ed by their Kansas experiences. Conway was 
afterward the first Representative of the State in 
' Congress, and in 1866 he found timself witn Mr. 
Walker, once more, in the short-lived Johnson 
;movement which began with the Puiladelphia 
convention. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Paris. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Panis, February 8, 1870. 
POLITICAL MATTERS. 

Still the rumbling of the volcano! 

when the flame and laver will belch forth. 
fort, sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
5000 francs fine, takes no notice of the fact—as 
It has been decided 


No one knows 





though it concerned him not.: 
| by the Council of Ministers that he is to be ar- 
rested. He will be asked, in the first place, to 


isurrender. If he declines, as it is believed he 
| will, he will be taken by force, with due regard 
Rochefort announces that he will not 
jsurrender himself. If he is to be takea, force 
‘must be used. In the French Chamber, Deputy 
|Cremieux gave notice of his intention to puta 
; question to the government on the following day 
as to the course they meant to pursue in the mrat- 
ter. Minister Ollivier said he was quite ready to 
j answer the question then and there, and that he 
| should do his duty without waiting for the result} 
| of the discussion. Gambetta then moved the’ 
jadoption of an order of the day to the following 
i :—That, having heard the explanations of | 


jto forms. 


the government, the Chamber demands that the 
carrying out of the sentence against M. Roche- | 
fort be deferred until the close of the session.’’! 
After debate, the C amber adopted the order of 
the day, pure and simple, by 101 against 45 votes, 
thus rejecting the order of the day moved by 
Gambetta. No doubt the government will act | 
| with decision. Paris workmen are in a great: 
| foment. What will ensue, none can tell. Mean- | 
time, Rochefort goes to the Chambers and else- 
| where with impunity, as though he were not, 
| wanted. 
| QOllivier has addressed a circular to the Pro- 
| cureurs-General, or public prosecutors, in which 
| he requests them to allow all shades of opinion to | 
| be expressed, and leave the preservation of order | 
| to the good sense of the country, but, at the same | 
| time, to punish all outrages against the Emperor, 
jand everything instigating to crime or misde- 
/meanor. No newspaper is to be sold in the streets, 
}and no public meeting held, which is likely to 
lead to disorder. The Cabinet has also turned 
} out some eight or nine of the worst of the pre- 
| fects, or mayors of cities. The press differ as to 
| the wisdom of this measure—even the Imperial 
| organs—as the prefects were very usefal in con- 
| trolling elections for the benefit of the Emperor. 
| Prince Pierre Bonaparte has published a letter 
stating that, many newspapers having attributed 
| to him words and statements he never uttered or 
‘penned, he only recognizes the accuracy of the re- | 
{plies he made when under examination. The 
| confinement of the Prince, it seems, is rendered 
jas little irksome as possible. He is treated with’ 
levery attention, has his meals sent in to him every 
|day, and takes them with his wife and children. | 
The print-shops, however, have not treated him 
|so kindly. They have been exhibiting the pic- 
(ture of his head, face downward, lying in the 
/unctte, or iron collar, int» which the neck of a 
man about to be guillotined falls; underneath 
were the words, ‘La dynistie Tropmann.” = This 
| head was of lite-size. The executioner and the 
i knite were not visible, but the terrified expression | 
lot the face indicated their presence. The Minis- | 
/ ter of the Interior interdicted this work of art. 
OF MURDERS. | 
A terrible murder has occurred in the rue du 
faubourg St. Honoré. Francis Lathauners, a Bel- 
gian, fuotman to Madame Lombard, while drunk 
was advised by his mistress in a very kind man- 
ner to go and lie down. Instead of doing so, he 
{rushed upon her with a carving-knite, and after a 
desperate struggle succeeded in cutting her throat, 
;the head being nearly severed from the body. 
Betore being arrested he inflicted a severe wound 
(upon a female servant who attempted to disarm 
him. The husband of the murdered lady saw her 
killed betore his eyes, but, being paralytic, was 
unable to render her any aid. Another murder 
has been perpetrated in the rue St. [Zonore, a con- 
|tinuation of the rue du fanboury St. Honoré. This 
murder, like the other, was perpetrated by a 
drunken man. The victim was a young woman 
nimed Josephine Rispal, aged twenty-five. She 
was the mistress of a married man of forty-eight, 
named Durand. He came to his illicit home the 
worse tor liquor. On being reproached, he drew 
a pocket-knite and proceeded to sharpen it on the 
kitchen grate. The woman, frightened, ran away 
as if to go out of the house. But she untortunate- 
ly chan-ed her mind on the staircase, and coming 
back was met by Durand, who stabbed her in the 
‘neck and breasts and killed heron the spot. He 
went down to the concierge, at once confessed his 
crime, and asked that the police might be sent for. 
He was speedily arreste 1. 
! CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

These tragedies lead me to say that the ineffi- 
ciency of public executions to suppress crime has 
arrested general attention. The scenes attending 
the Tropmann execution have prompted a call for 
private beheadings. The shouts, the yokes and 

/ songs recalled a carnival-night, and have disgusted 
the more thoughttul. But Jules Simon, in the 
Chanibers, strikes at the root of the matter, and has 
offered a bill for the abolition of capital punishment. 
He argues, first, the liability of judges and juries 

-to be mistaken; then asserts that capital punish- 
ment dves not deter murderers, and that in those 
states wliere it bas already been abolished the 
number of murders has not increased; in those 
countries where it is yet maintained a constantly 
growing amount of public opinion protests against 

jit; bilis for its abolition have been repeatedly 
brought forward and rejected by only small majori- 
ties; where not absolutely abolised, the tendency 
is greatly to restrict the application of the punish- 
ment, and to keep the horrible infliction of it trom 
the public view. In France, he says, juries con- 
tinually find extenuating circumstances in the 

/Very Worst cases, merely by way of protesting 
against the punishment altogether. ‘The great- 
est politiaans, historians, lawyers, philosophers 
and poets agree to condemn the pfactice. Civili- 
zation repudiates the scaffuld; the tme has come 
to abolish it.” 

THE ASSASSIN OF THE Czar. 

Apropos of this question, your readers doubtless 
remember the attempt of the Pole, Berezowski, 
, to assassinate the Emperor of Russia on the occa- 
‘sion of his visit to Paris in the vear ot the Exhi- 
bition. He was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to capital punishment. At this point the Czar in- 
tertered, and begged for a mitigation of the sen- 
tence. Berezowski was saved trom the guillotine, 
and condemned to penal servitude for lite. We 
,now learn that he escaped the other day from 
}the French penal settlement in New Caledonia. 
/ Atter three or four days he was recaptured in a 
state of complete exhaustion. He had not tasted 
‘food tor fitty-two hours, and under the pressure 
‘of his sufferings, although he has been kiodly 








Roche: | 


‘treated, his mind gave way, so that he is now al- 
‘most idiotic. The moral of the story takes the 
form of a question: Was he not from the first in- 
|sane,and more worthy an asylum than a penal 
colony? This I know is the interrogatory of hu- 
manity. The cold and unthinking may put the 
question thus: Is it a mitigation of sentence to be 
saved from the guillotine, in order to be reserved 
for a lingering death in exile—wasting in hope, 
wasting in bedy, and at last drivelling in mind? 
I prefer the former style of inquiry. 
A GREAT ART GALLERY ON SALE. 

The most magnificent private gallery of works 
of art in Europe is about to come to the hammer. 
The Demidoff Gallery at Florence has been strip- 
ped of its treasures, which are to be sold in this 
city during the present month and the next. 
This splendid collection is rich in modern as well 
as in ancient masterpieces. There are invaluable 
works of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish and German 
schools. Of more modern works the gallery is 
most rich in French pictures. It is not, however, 
_in pictures alone that the collection is rich. There 
are marbles, porcelain, enamels, ivories, bronzes, 
jewelry, arms, tapestry, and indeed works of 
art of every description. The first day of the sale 

is the 21st inst., and the event excites not a little 
expectation among collectors. 

WAIFS. 

| The transit dues of the Suez Canal will here- 
after, in the case of steamers, be charged upon 
‘the net official tonnage, excluding, that is, the 
space ovcupied by the engines. 

| On the recommendation of the Minister of the 
Interior a committee has been appointed for the 
‘purpose of investigating the futare municipal 
/government of Paris. The inhabitants of the cap- 
ital have at present no voice in the management 
‘of their local affairs, and it is this grievance which 
has now to be redressed. 

A telegram from DeLesseps states that the 
; minimum depth of the canal is now nineteen feet, 
and that this is over the rock at Serapeum. The 
rock will be removed betore the end of this month, 
and then the minimum depth will be at a spot 
near Suez. It will range from twenty-three feet 
to twenty-seven feet, according to the height of 
the sea. 

A small liberty, very important to old ladies of 
small incomes, has just been granted. Hitherto 
it was not allowable to spread out a hand-chair 
and sit down upon it in any public garden, be- 
cause of the monopoly of the people who let 
‘chairs to the public at two sous apiece. Now, 
,anybody may go into the Tuileries or any other 
public garden, stick the private handstool upon 
the sand, and sit down apon it. 
| Gambetta and Esquiros, deputies for Marseilles, 
| accompanied by a numerous deputation from that 
‘city, went on Sunday to the Neuilly cemetery to 
' place crowns on the grave of Victor Noir. Es 

quiros made a short speech, in which he sail: 
“People tancy the dead do not return. That is a 
/mistake. Baudin was killed, but he is with us 
again. The blood of republicans will produce 
the republic.”” Gambetta simply said: ‘‘I have 





va duty to do, and [ will fulfill it.” 


Serious complaints having recently been made 
against Leverrier, the Director of the Observa- 
tory, by other officials of that scientific institution, 
he has been removed by Imperial decree trom his 
post, and the duties of administration entrusted 
to a commission of three members. Two years 
ago similar complaints were made, and a com- 
mitiee of inquiry was instituted, who decided 
against Leverrier, and recommended that the Ob- 
servatory should be redrganized. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done to give etfect to these views. 

His Holiness has uttered a joke. ‘The thunders 
of the Vatican have relaxed into an amiable 
chuckle. The Bishop Dupont des Loges recently, 
in the name of the Convent of the Holy Heart, 
which is situated in his diocese, presented the 


| Pope with a magnificent gold pen, on which was 


engraved the Pontifical arms. ‘Al!’’ said Pius 
IX., on receiving it, ‘‘this is to sign the acts of 
the Council.” The Bishop then touched a spring 
in the holder, and drew out a note for 1,000 francs. 


'**T understand,” added the Pope, ‘‘this is for the 


ink and paper.” Rivoui. 


From Belgium. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Antwerp (Bevotum), Jan. 20, 1870. 
THE ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT. 
Of the two or three usually travelled routes to 
the continent, the most advantageous in every re- 
spect is, I think, the northern, touching at Lon- 


_donderry, Ireland, and landing at Glasgow. The 


tourist has before him for exploration the whole 
of southern Scotland, a region of the tullest his 
toric and romantic interest. Should he wish to 
make the complete tour of Great Britain he can 
still do no better than follow the route I have sug- 
gested, and leave the steamer at Londonderry. 
Having visited the Giants’ Causeway and the more 


southern points of interest in Ireland, he should 
embark at Belfast for Glasgow. Then come the 
Highlands and Edinburgh and a thousand and one 
places in Scotland all worthy the attention of the 
observing traveller. He may then proceed south- 
ward towards London, and thence in any direc- 
tion he may choose to the continent. 
EDINBURGH. 

After the weary monotony of the sea-voyage I 
stepped from the cars in Edinburgh with an appe- 
tite for the land which the few hours’ delighttul 
sail up the Clyde had not freely satisfied. Pos- 
sessing this appetite, anl entering Edinburgh for 
the first time, [ could not but feel that I trod upon 
ground rich in recollections of the romantic past. 
And Edinburgh is wonderful, not because of any 
single monument or circumstance, but because its 
houses and streets, and even the very alleys, are 
absolutely crowded with recollections. Monu- 
ments to genius or heroism greet you at every 
turn. Most magnificent structures are the rule 
and not the exception. But the old town is full- 
est of interest. At every move you are carried 
in imagination back into the past, and the streets 
seem peopled with beings of another and more 
heroic age. You pass the equestrian statue of 
Charles IL. in Parliament square, and immediate- 
ly the step is arrested as the eye catches the let- 
ters ‘J. K.”’ in a block even with the pavement. 
You stand upon the grave of John Knox the re- 
former! The mind is bewildered by the throng 
of facts that swarm from the storehouse of the 
memory. The old town comes to us from the 
past. The new town belongs almost entirely to 
our own era. In the new town the buildings are 
grand, but comparatively new. Its statues are 
erected to commemorate the genius of our era; 
its monuments to celebrate the bravery of our 
own times. It loves to perpetuate the memories 
of Burns and Scott, and Stewart and Wilson, and 
to te!l of the deeds of Wellington and of Nelson. 

But not all monuments are in the shape of col- 
umns or statues. Does not the ruin often speak 
more eloquently than the obelisk! What better 
monument than the old house which preserves 
within itself memories of its departed inmates ! 
Such are the monuments of the old town. Holy- 
rood, filled with recollections of the unfortunate 
Queen Mary—itself the chill of a barbarous age. 
Jonn Knox's house, wherein the great retormer 
lived, and where he wrote his History of the Ret- 
ormation—its spirit long since departed, but still 
teaching through its scarcely discernable inscrip- 
tion, “LYFE Gop ABOVE AL AND YOVR NIGHTBOVR 
AS YISELF.”’ And, towering above all, like some 
grand old warrior, is Edinburgh Castle—its bear- 
ing still proud, although no longer tormidable. 
But most numerous are the nameless Monuments, 
houses crumbling with the weight of years, silent 
in their age for want ot sympathy, yet inspiring 
the imagination to people them again with the 
stout hearts of three centuries ago. Mysterious 
closes, or alleys, seeming sometimes to lead down 
into the earth, sometimes to lead as strangely up- 
wards. Narrow streets with toppling houses fuil 
of poverty; and, where crossel at intervals by 
the more respectable thoroughtares over bridzes, 
resembling the excavations ot some buried city. 
It you would get an idea of the Edinburgh of the 
seventeenth century, walk in he twilight and 
dark through some of the streets of the old town. 
Peer into the windows and doors, and look at the 
groups assembled in those quaint old structures. 
In the meantime the street is swarming with old 
and young—rough chiidren of poverty. What 
with streets, and old houses, and people, the im- 
agination may easily picture the Edinburgh of 
early days. Edinburgh needs only to be seen to 
be admired. 

TO ANTWERP. 

We take steamer trom Leith to Antwerp. 
Passing over the details of the Voyage, the storm, 
and how for twenty hours we remiined sheltered 
in Bridlington Bay, we reacn the Datch coast. 
For an hour we sail along the dykes that keep 
back the ocean. Roofs ot red tiles, with an occa- 
sioual spire, are seen above the embankments, or, 


more picturesque still, we behold the slowly-re- 
volving arms of wind-mills. Now we have en- 
| tered the Scheldt and are opposite the Dutch city 
jof Flushing. The pilot boards us and takes his 
| station, and we steam up the river. The lani- 
/ scape on e’her hand is eminently Dutch.  Well- 


built dykes hold the river in its bed. Tops of, og 


houses are seen over the banks like soldiers peer- 
ling over their breastworks. Rows of slim pop- 
| lars stretch in all directions over a perfectly level 
; country, and double lines of trees give shade to 
roads and canals. It is ebb-tide, and we observe 
| that the embankments are protected by intumer- 
\able small stakes driven in the river bed, and in- 
| terwoven with basket-work to prevent the dirt 
'from washing away. 
| miles from the city we see the spire of Antwerp 
| cathedral rising shadow-like among the poplars. 
Two o'clock in the afternoon, and a turn in the 
| Tiver, brings us in full view of the city, once the 
greatest commercial metropolis of Europe, now 
one of the great ports of the world and _ still 


While vet half a score of 


| Britain,’’ ‘‘Memoirs of General Von Brandt,” “Sir 
|Charies Alderly on Colonial Policy,” “John 
Calvin in Church and State,” “London Topogra- 
phy and Street Nomenclature.” “Veitch’s Me- 
moir of Sir William Hamilton,” ‘The Prechristian 
It is a valuable number, though not 
equally so with the number for October last. 

| No medical suggestions have been more wel- 
‘comed by the great public who haven't time to 
look into the more learned treatises than those 
from “Hall’s Journal of Health.” They enliven 
‘the columns of daily and weekly papers alike, and 
are read by thousands. [Zealth hy Good Living, by 
W. W-. Hall, M. D., is the gathering-up of the 
best of these hints, and their embodiment in a 
handsome volume from Hurd & Houghton, through 
W.H. Piper & Co. There is more good sense 


| “Daniel O’Con ell.” 
WENDELL PHILLIPS’S GREAT LECTURE. 


AN ELOQUENT TRIBUTE TO A LIFE OF USEFULNESS 
AND HONOR. 


Every one familiar with the working of politi- 
cal governments will recognize in our dav one 
word as active—agitation; an old word fitted to 
anew meaning, and which Sir Rebert Peel once 
| detined ‘‘the marshaling of the conscience of a 
nation to direct the voting of the masses in regard 
to legislation" It is a singular fact that the freer 
a nation becomes the more utterly democratic 
the form of its institutions, paradoxical as it may 
seem. The necessity of this outside agitation, 
this pressure of public opinion to direct political 


| 
| 
| 
| 


action, becomes more and more necessary. The 
general judgment is that the freest possible 


government produces the freest pessible men 
and women, the most individual, the least ser- 
vile to the judgment of each other. But a mo- 


| growing—situated forty or fifty miles from the and wise remark in this work than in a score of | ment’s reflection will show any man that this was 


mout! of the river. We are soon landed and 


the ordinary books on taking care of one’s -body. 


| threading our way through the narrow and crook- 
/ed streets, past shaky houses three, four or more | 
{centuries old, past the ancient Steen, and the. 
grand old cathedral almost as ancient, then | 


Appletons’ Journal has reached us in its month- 
ly part, No. 11. The illustrations of this periodi- 
cal show no abatement in the liberality of scale 


through more modern streets to the hotel. ‘ 

THE CITY. jon which they are produced, and are many of 
_ Up to the present day Julius Cesar is a very ithem in artistic rank superior to anything furnish- 
important man in European affairs. For if he! oq elsewhere in American magazines. “New 
did nothing but give their barbarous ancestors a | York Pi : , ; ‘ + 
thrashing some two thousand years ago, whole | ork Pilots Boarding a Vessel in a Storm,” and 
provinces hang themselves to his name and fame, | ‘Wear and Want,”’ by Gaston Fay, are strikng ex- 
— ry de state or city — that er ie ‘amples in this way, anda keautiful steel engraving, 
| thoug f Y t aves ws? . . > . . 
jthough thev have to search the paves of Cesar | atera picture by A. F. Bellows, is also worthy of 
| himself for knowledge of the circumstance. Ant- | j tn: a : * 

. . . . . - | > “4 > 2 « 
|werp is in doubt whether to assign for itself qa|menticn. In its literary department, this maga- 
| Roman or Norman origin, On the score of nov- | zine presents a remarkable variety of well-chosen 
jelty it is about even between Romai sand Nor- | reading, both of a popular and of an instructive 
; mans, and the whole question might well be set- | 
tled by a toss-up, only then some scores of book- 
worms would have nothing to do; and, with their | 
| occupation gone, the question would come to the | 

| 


| ground again, and no one would care who were | . s 
: ; ‘ ; : : els, Vanprat, translate ) > one y Vir. 
| the first settlers. So, as it does no harm, big-wigs|~.”’ prat, translated trom the French by ‘Vir 


| still ponder and doubt for their own amusement. | gibia Vaughan.” This work was written in 1846, 

Whatever its origin, Antwerp was in the six- Eubee after Madame Dudevant had been suing for 
{teenth century the great commercial city of Eu-|4 divorce. 
lrope. After its conquest by Alexander, Prince | 
| of Parma, commerce for many years entirely for- | 
sook its wharves, its skilled labor went elsewhere, ; Made to declare at eighty his fidelity to the only 
and the city was deserted by every species of in- |} woman whom he had ever loved. It is a won- 
dustry. Now it is great again, and its prosperity | dertul book—glowing in language, artistic in lit- 
is rapidly increasing. Within the past six years % 
new docks have been built and opened, beautiful | 
residences erected, and the city spread so much |and as soothing to troubled heart or brain as the 
| that the old walls of the city were destroyed, and | melody of music. It will be welcomed in its new 
the new walls erected far beyond the old fortifiva- | orm py thousands of readers. Our copy comes 
tions, and the latter changed into boulevards and | y : 
parks. And more than this. The great citadel rough Lee & Snepard. 
of the south is to be soll, and five new docks are | 





character. 


Roberts Brothers have presented to the public, 
in handsome style, the first of George Sand’s nov- 


It is the record of an eternal, exclu- 
sive love, and consequently the aged hero is 


erary excellence, permeated with true genius, 


A compilation by Mr. J. E. Babson, of miscel- 


to be built on the site to provide for the increas- 
ing commerce; and the tort will be moved still 
{further away. Thus war, like the traveller’s 
cloak, is soonest removed by the genial influence 
ot peace. 

Modern Antwerp is a city of very consi lerable 





of the middle ages, retains to this day in’ most 
things a very middling character. Fiemish is 
the language of the country, but in the cities of 
| Belgium French is used by the better class of 
j persons. Flemish is the same as Holland Dureh, 
jwith the exception of a different pronunciation. 
The people live more slowly than in America. 
Many of the stores and offices, especially the 
smaller ones, are closed for an hour or two at 
noon that the people may be uninterrupted during 
their fveding-exercises. Living is getting dearer 
in Belgium each year. Said the landlady ot a 
“hotel in Brussels, ‘‘You Americans are responsi- 
| ble for much that you complain of in the way of 
high prices. Formerly Americans would pay 
more than they were asked to pay because they 
found things so ridiculously cheap. Of course,” 
she added, ‘“‘our people were not so dull but they 
soon learned to take advantage of this disposition, 
and now you complain of high prices.” Ameri- 
cans are considered legitimate prey for every kind 
of sharp dealing. Better for them to imitate the 
English, and snarl at everything, than to be so 
everlastingly good-natured. 
BEER-DRINKING. 

Belgium is eminently a beer-drinking country. 
Estaminets, as restaurants are here called, are very 
numerous, and itis not an unusual sight to see 
women and men drinking in them together. 
“Schnapps” as strong as aqua-fortis can be bought 
for atranca quart, and a poor fellow can drown his 
cares for an incredibly small sum of money. 1 
heard of a woman who drank too much beer. 





gracetully under toot; the baby was on the floor, 
under the cradle, which was bottom-upwards, and 


| which with maternal instinct and taithtulness she , 


| was rocking tu and fro, to the intense and outspok- 


jen disgust of her nearly dissevered offspring be- | 


j neath! Your drunken Fleming is unlike any 
|other countryman. When his brain 
| formed for the time being into schnapps, he herds 
| with others in the same condition, and together 
| they march abreast through the streets singing 
| with all the strength they are capable of. An 
| Irishman when drunk wants to strike some one. 
j An American has an irresistible desire to make 
a speech; buta Fleming straightway hooks him- 
seit to the elbow of the first biouse he sees in 
similar state, and they jointly endeavor to make 
| night hideous. 
| NATIONAL CONTRASTS. 
| I think that an American is at first greatly dis- 
jappointed, if not somewhat disgusted, with the 
manners and social customs of Europe. He may 
| grow tolerant in time, but if he has enjoyed the 
| usual moral training ot Americans he will most 
j likely thank his stars at first that he was born 
lin America, where it is counted well for man 
| to live some grades above the beast. There is no 
| need to particularize. Were I to tell what it is 
to live on the ‘European plan,’’ many of my 
| readers would call it nonsense, and the rest would 
justly pronounce it useless. It will be seen that 
the writer 1s not one of those travellers who bring 
with them a large supply ot prepared sentiment, 
in a liquid state, to Le pumped up at the first sight 
ot every object that is old to the world or new to 
them. He dves not propose to treat the subject 
morally or metaphysically, and least of all senti- 
mentally. It is too great a strain on the imagi- 
nation. Truth is ever better than fiction. For 
‘example: My friend, Frank C stopped in 
one of the great thoroughfares of London to in- 
quire his way of a policeman. ‘The intormation 
was given, when the officer added, “You seem a 
stranger here.” “Yes,’’ said my friend, ‘I am 
an American.” “Ah!’? exclaimed the astounded 
red-whiskers, “you speak Evglish very well!” — 
Another: A Belgian art-student, who admires 
the noble red man, asked a young Bostonian here 
if his fatuer was as white as himselt! c. a. L. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The elegant Sunday Magazine, for February, is 
sold by Crosby & Damrell. Its ample and good- 
ly pages contain much to interest evangelical 
Christians. 

Our best authority in such matters says of (//- 
ver Optic’s Magazine (monthly part), tor February, 
It louks as though ‘our 


that it is ‘‘splendid 
boys and girls” might find it enjoyable. 

The Maiden Widow, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth, isa sequel to “The Family Doom,” and 
is the terrible tale of the sin of a countess. The 
Petersons publish, and Lee & Shepard sell, the 
work. 

Elias Howe confers again a favor on lovers of 
good music by his presentation of the eighth part 
of his Musical M pathy. Twenty -one pieces for the 
very low sum which he charges is to put the best 
of modern compositions into the hands of the most 
moderate in means. 

The Massachusetts Teacher, for February, has an 
attractive table of contents. The first paper, 
written by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of Cambriige, 
treats of “The Relation of High Schools to Col- 
leges.”’ ‘We cannot afford,”’ says the Professor, 
“to use our universities to teach the elements of 
any science, but these must be taught in the 
schools.”’ 

The Edinburgh Review, for January, discusses 
the ‘Irish Land Question,’ but not very radically. 

The subjects of its other papers are ‘Mr. Froude’s 
History of Queen Elizabeth’’ (a paper which be- 
trays a partisan bias), “Geological Theory io 


social pretensions, but old Antwerp, being a city | 


When her husband came home he found her lying | 


is trans-, 


ilaneous papers hitherto uncollected, by Leigh 
Hunt, entitled A Dayby the Fire, and Other P (pers, 
jis another of the charming volumes of Roberts 
| Brothers. 
| 


was arrestifg all eyes, Hunt came into notice, his 


At a time when Byron’s  brillianey 


lexact counterpart—quiet, sunny, domestic, affec- 
| tionate, devoted to his friends, and with unwaver- 
jing constancy. He was the Erving and Haw- 
| thorne combined of the mother country, and his 
jwotingy have had a rare charm for all scholarly 

That this volume will be most welcome, 
| therefore, may be expected, and it will admirably 
| aceompany “The Seer” and “The Book of the 
; Sonnet,” by the same author, and the same house. 
Lee & Shepard have it for sale. 
| What is Judaism? A Few Words to the Jews. 
By Rev. Raphael D.C. Lewin.—New York, Apple- 
ton & Co.—An advocate of reformed Judaism, 
| Mr. Lewin seeks to relieve that system of faith of 
| its limiting traits, and to give it a universal char- 
jacter. True Judaism, he says, is simply religion 
|itself, stripped of all that is adventitious or spe- 
cial. “It is religion which has formed the Bible, 
not the Bible that has formed religion. Religion 
is lite. Religion is the common inheritance of 
| humanity. Religion lives with man, and is a 
, portion of his nature. It has been, is now, and 
will forever remain, an everiasting monument ot 
the very existence and trath of God himself.” 
This is what orthodox Jews will call infidelity. 
The appearance of such views in such a quarter is 


| persons. 





significant. 

The Periodic Taw. By Rev. George A. Lakin, 
A.M., Baltimore.— New York, Pott Amery.— 
This pleasantly-written little book is designed to 
establish the fact that acertain periodicity obtains 
‘in nature and in human affairs. The writer 
' ranges over a large field, from tlhe weather to the 
| Sabbath, and touching suggestively upon pestilen- 
ces, popular commotions, religious excitements, 
| the science of insurance, and many other matters. 
|In some respects we do not find the writer's 
| thought clear. He does not distinguish, for ex 
ample, between a law and an observed average. 


He speaks, for example, of ‘‘the law of acci- 
| dents,” the fact being only that in a given country 
something like a continuous average of accidents 
;may be observed. There is no particular law 
| that makes this average. The sum of the con- 
|ditions continue about the same; the result is 
‘about the same. But to speak of this average 


jFesult as a law is to speak without discrimination. 





The Westminster Review, for January, offers dis- 
cussions of ‘the following topics: “Our Colonial 
Empire,” “Land Tenures and their ¢ 
ces,’ “The Subjection of Women,” “The Irish 
Land Question,” ‘Prostitution: Governmental 


Jonsequen- 


Experiments in Controlling it,’”’ “Our Policy in 
The 
'last article, which, with the one preceding it, is 
|assigned to the ‘Independent Section,”’ is writ- 
ten in a spirit of candor and concedes more ground 
to the claims of the United States than is gener- 
ally allowed by English writers. ‘The speech 


China,” “American Claims on England.” 


of Mr. Sumner,” the reviewer has the courage to 
accepted as the utterance of a very 

The two articles on “Land Ten- 
ure” and the “Irish Land Question,’”’ show that 
the English mind is beginning to touch bottom, 
and finds that the bottom lies somewhat deeper 
than had been supposed. An American writer 
in the Christian Examiner said, some months since 
that ‘‘England had been struggling in Ireland 
with conditions which she did not comprehend.” 
; The comprehension is to be attained, it would 


say, ‘‘must be 
candid friend.”’ 


seem. 
No Treason. The Constitution of No Authority. 


Lysander Spooner.— Boston, pullished hy the 


, 


+4 
Author —It must be conceded that Mr. Spooner 
writes in a spirit of charming considerateness 
and good temper. Take the following for a spec- 
imen: ‘‘As long as mankind continue to pay ‘N+ 
tional Debts’ so-called—that is, so long as they 
are such dupes and cowards as to pay for being 
cheated, plundered, enslaved and murdered —so 
long there will be enough to lend money for those 
purposes; and with that money a plenty of tools, 
called soldiers, can be hired to keep them in sub- 
jection. But when they refuse any longer to pay 
for being thus cheated, plundered, enslaved and 
murdered, they will cease to have cheats and 
usurpers and robbers and murderers and blood- 
money loan-mongers for masters.” Such grace 
and sweetness are lavished throughout this pam- 
phlet of 54 pages. But attractive as these quali- 
ties are, and much as One must desire to agree 
with a writer who woos the mind with this dul- 
cet persuasion, we are unable to enroll ourselves 
among Mr. Spooner’s disciples. He does indeed 
show that the notion of contract as the true basis 
of government is insufficient and fallacious; but 
supposes that he has made out a case against gov; 
ernment itself, when he has only exposed the 
emptiness of a maxim. 


}an unnatural and unfounded expectation, and that 
on the contrary, the tendency toward utter eqnal- 
itv and freedom in political forms almost: inevita- 

| bly tends to make the individual subside into the 
| mass and lose bis identity in the general whole. 
In a country like ours, of absolute democratic 
; equality, public opinion is omnipresent, and there 
| is no retuge from its tvranny. The consequence 
is, that instead of being a mass of individuals, 
each one fearlessly blurting out his own convic- 
tions, as a nation, compared with other nations, 
we are a mark of power. More than all other 
| people, we are afraid of each other. 

It this meeting were a political caucus, none 
would go beyond the timid limitations of party. 
Were I the orator of such a caucus, my value as 
a speaker would depend entirely upon the vigi 
lance with which I met the demand not to utter 
one word that would compromise the vote of the 
party. 1 would be required to hit them between 
the wind and water of tueir prejudices, so that all 
possible noses might be counted at the next elec- 
tion. [Laughter.| This is polities. 

Our institutions, floating unanchored on the 
| shifting surface of popular opinion, cannot afford 
| to hold back or to drag forward a hated question, 

and compel a reluctant public to look at it and to 
consider it. Hence, as you see at once, the mo- 
ment a large issue, twenty years ahead of its age, 
presents itselt to the consideration of an empire 
or of a republic, just in proportion to the freedom 
of its institutions is the necessity of a platform 
outside of the press, of politics, and of the chureh, 
whereon stand men with no candidate to elect, 
with no plot to carry, with no reputation to stake, 
with no object but the truth, no purpose but to 
tear the question open and let the light through it. 

Agitation is an element which the progress of 
modern government develops more and more ev- 
ery day. We trace its origin probably to the 
stormy period of the Long Parliament, though, 
in general, history gives the credit of initiating it 
to Daniel Defoe, the author of Robinson Crusoe, 
and the first famous Englishman noted for tling- 
ing pamphlets into the tace of the House of Com- 
mons. From that day duwn to ours its geneal- 
ogy is pertect. 

This was the weapon that Wilberforce used 
when, as Lamartine said, he went up to God with 
800,000 broken fetters in his hands. | Applause. | 
This was the wand with which Cobdea broke the 
tyranny of the Corn-laws; and this is the bright 
sword which John Bright flourishes in the face 
| of England [applause] in the advance toward the 
| ballot and republican institutions. And on this 
j side the water the most glorious triumph of agi- 
| tation was dragging the nation up to justice and 
compelling it to break 3.000.000 of tetters. | Ap- 
pliuse.]| On the other side of the water its most 
marvellous triumph in our day was ©’Connell, 
lifting the masses of North Ireland to the level of 
British citizens. [Applause.]| And itis as an agita- 
tor that I wish to take the hour you lend me to 
sketch very briefly the career of O'Connell. 

Mr. Phillips then sketched the history of Tre- 
land from the time when Elizabeth clanmed to 
have conqnered it, and the establishment of the 
English code for the government of that island. 
It was a code of English tyranny relative to Irish 
Catholicism, and was the outburst of two of the 
strongest elements of the human heart—religious 
hate, and the hate of races. It was the hatred of 
the Protestant for the Catholic—the contemptuous 
hatred of the Saxon for the Celt. The object of 
the British government was to rob every Catholic 
of his land—the foundation, in British theory, of 
power. It was to deprive the Catholic child of 
edueation; and, thus powerless on the one hand, 
and ignorant on the other, to bind the Irish race 
iinto the form of service as the footstool of the 
British Crown. [Applause] This was the code 
of which an English Lord Chancellor said, almost 
in the identical phrase of Chief Justice Taney, 
when he infamously asserted that a negro had no 
rights which a white man was bound to respect— 
this was the code of which an English Lord Chan- 
cellor said, ‘The theory of the English law does 
| not admit that an Irish Catholic has a right to 
| breathe.” This was the code, finaliv, of which 
Montesquieu asserted that it was conceived by the 
devil, written in human blood, and registered in 
hell. | Applause. | 

This devilish legislation remained in effect a 
full century, until 1793. It had buta halt-way 
career, though it steeped Ireland in blood and 
sunk her to the middle in wretchedness, poverty 
and ignorance. —Lreland has never won one single 
j step from the justice of England; sle got all she 
}has got from her fears. [Applause | In 1793, 
| dreading the effect of the French Revolution, and 
at the bidding of repeated insurrections, England 
finally swept away sowe of the harsh teatures of 
this code. Of course, during this long century, 
Ireland rose again and again in rebellion. Like 
the classic legend of the giant hidden beneath 
the Island of Sicily, and disturbing the Mediter- 
ranean by his struggles, the weight of the British 
empire heaped on the heads of this victim people 
was nothing but one series, for a full century, of 
| hapless struggles for justice, equality and right. 
| | Applause | 

In the great rising of 1798 Ireland made her 
last terrible attempt to right herself with her own 
right hand. Protestant power and Protestant 
hatred reaped the fullest vengeance. The militia 
| of a Christian people were tet loose on the hovels of 
Ireland, and the massacre of Glencoe in the time 
of James and Charles, and the Dissenters’ suffer- 
ings, so graphically pictured by Scott, grow pale 
and dim betore the woes of that horrible atrocity. 
Fathers were shot, their daughters clinging to 
}them, and parent and child dying by the same 
| bullet; mothers were held and torced to look on 

the murder of their children, ull, dazed wih the 
| sight, the eve ceased to see anything after vard; 
intants were plucked from the bosoms of their 
mothers and tossed trom bayonet to bayonet with 
devilish skill; daughters were violated in the 
presence of father and mother, to whom the mer- 
| cy of death was not extended till they had wit- 
| nessed the fullness of the outrage. The cloud 

became so dark, so low, on Ireland, that it seemed 

as if she were blotted out from the midst of na- 
| tions. 

It was at such a moment as this, at the very 

| close of the last century, when the hierarchy and 

nobility of the Catholic faith had given up all 

} hope, and the scattered million of peasantry bad 

|} settled down into the blackness of despair, that 
QO’Connell, just then admitted to the bar, ple led 

| himself to his countrymen that if they would tol- 
low him he would yet lead them to the level of 
| British statesmanship. [Applause | The first 

}speech which he made was a protest against the 

| Union in January, 1800, ata meeting which was 

, dispersed immediately atterward by the bayouets 
of the soldiers. 

| Mr. Phillips then described the situation in 
which O'Connell found himself atthis time. ‘Lhe 

| hierarchy of the church were too #ick at heart to 
venture a new effort; the peasantry, steeped in 
ignorance, crushed to the earth in poverty, had 

; no weigtit and no Voice, heither organization nor 
press. They had again and again seen that no 
man could rouse them except to lead them to the 
scaffold. Even Grattan, with 1000 bayonets 
belund him, had led them only to torleiture and 
to ruin. Who should make another attempt! 
Where were the touls with to make it! 
How should he aa-ail the Gibraltar of the strong- 
est monarch of Europe’ That mighty weapon 
20 familiar to us—association — which spruoyg, 
like the famous Minerva, from the brain of our 
Jupiter. Sam. Aljams, was a forbidien weapon to 
O'Connell. He had no press, nor anything that 
deserved the name, and it he had his constituen- 
cy could notread. The long and weary malignity 
ot the code that had forbidden education at home 
and prevented education abroad bad sunk the 
masses of Irish peasants below the level of any 
other European race. We sometimes turn with 
scorn frum the Irish emigrant because he brings 
to our shore ignorance; it were better that we 
lay one hand upon our lips, aud vr lips iu the 
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dust, remembering that it was the malignity of 
our own blood, for a hundred years, that dragged 
him down to that level [Great applause.] _ 

With what tool should the great Irish agitator 
work? He announced, as his cardinal principle 
of agitation, No political changes worth one drop 
of blood, He called to the Irish masses, ‘If you 
trust me you sha!l never see either the court or 
the scaffold.” How shall he make the pledge 
good? No man that did not embrace in one per- 
son four qualities could have even looked at the 
task; but 0’Connell combined all of the requisites. 
The first was that he was born of an old Irish 
race. Second, at that period particularly, the 
better class of Ireland would heed nobody who 
did not prove his physical courage In the field. 
Third, he must be a lawyer; not only so skilltul, 
but so reputedly skillful, that the peasantry, who 
ad never risen ayaiust England except to die, 
might be willing to trust him. Fourth, he must 
be a man of some eloquence to bend this million 
ot wills to hissown. Ail this he was. : 

For thirty years En land watched him, and 
never did a single man who followed his toutsteps 
the right hand of a sheriff on his shoulder. 
The first effort he made was to es- 
tublisti a press of his own. He was determined 
not to be smothered in a room. — He conceived the 
project ot calling on every Irishman the world 
over tor a peony a week. He commenced the 
ayitation anew. He finally submitied a project 
ot using the ballot which had been conferred on 
the peasantry in 1739, using it to Choose Protes- 
tants who would support the Catholic cause. 
‘The peasantry ot Ireland had no claim to the cot- 
taye or the s#cre on which they lived. They 
could be turned out ata Moments notiwe—and to be 
turned out wes to starve on the highway. When 
©’Conneil called upon them to vote fur the new 
members of Varliament, the first for the land- 
lord’s bominee, and the second tor his, then com- 
menced a long martyrdom and terrible agony. 

Yhe Trish landiords brought down their ven- 
geance with rapid strides. O'Connell summoned 
the needy to Dublin, and ministered tor ninety 
days to their wants. He, knowing well that some 
of the landlords were under heavy Mortgages, 
finally made the announcement—"The first ot 
you hereatter who dares to persecute a man for 
voting as he likes, let him louvk to his mortgage, 
for, by the living God! we will sell him out. 
[Applause.] No voter after that lost his cot [ Ap- 
plause.| A Clause in the convention act forbade 
any meeting to last during more than fourteen 
days, and, with wonderful pauence and marvel- 
lous industry, O’Couneil sent into every great 
town of the island and organized meeunys and 
proceedings within fourteen days. ‘Then another 
meeting was organized, with another president 
and other orators—all ending in tourteen days. 
[Laughier | Yhis he kept up for a couple ot 
years, upul at last the government sent Anglesey 
with an order that no political meeung should be 
allowed fur apy man or any party. Then the 
great Irishinan showed his power. No Lord Lieu- 
tenant ever landed on the beauutul whart ot Dub- 
lin who had not been welcomed by the whole 
population. The day betore Anglesey landed 
O'Connell issued a notice—‘Every Iris «man who 
loves England will go to the whart, and every 
[rishiman who loves his country will stay away.” 
The Lord Lieutenant landed with his bundred 
elegantly-dresved officers, and not one Irish cit- 
zen went to the whart to welcome him. [Ap- 
plause | He issued his proclamation forbidding 
the political meetings. O'Connell met it by go- 
ing to the Dublin jiotel and inviting his inends 
to breaktast with him and talked politics with 
mutts and coffee. | Great laughter. | 

Ip 1828 he was returned for the county Clare, 
and presented himselt at the bar of the House ot 
Commons, the first Catholic that had sat under 
the roof of St. Stephen’s tor seven hundred 
years. They handed hin two oaths; one was the 
oath abjuring the Pope’s allegiance, and the other 
abjurmg the doctri.es of the Cathohe church, 
Said he, ‘Mr. Speaker, one of these 1 know tu be 
ale, and the other L suspect to be one.” [Great 
lauzhter and applause.|  Atter a long debate the 

jluuse of Commons, by a vote of one hundred 
and ninety to one hundred and sixteen resolved 
that he had no right to his seat. 

©’Connell’s intluence was begining to be felt 
in Europe. The Iron Duke at the head of the 
Ministry had watched the convulsions of Ireland 
and O'Connell riding on the storm, and, betore 
he quit London, Sir Robert Peel and tue Duke of 

Weilington swept fiom the statute-book every 
vestige of the obnoxious code of England. 

O'Connell went back to Clare and returned a 
second time to his seat in 1850, opening the first 
Cathelic lips that had been heard in those hails 
since the days of Elizabeth. It was a triumph 
that he owed mainly to eloquence that was never 
equaled. 

i have listened to the impressive solemnity of 
Webster, been delighted with the grace ot Ever- 
ett, dazzled with the rhetoric ot Choate; I know 
the iron strength of the iogic of Calhoun; I have 
been beneath the magnetism ot Henry Clay; it 
has been my fortune to sitat the feet of the great 
sperkers ot the English tongue on the other side 
ot the water; but I think O'Connell lavishly gitt- 
ed by nature, blended into one harmonious whole 
the solemnity of Webster, the grace of Everett, 
the logic ot Calhoun, and the magneusm ot Clay 
[Applause | Nature seemed to have intended 
him tor the Demosthenes of our epoch. She gift- 
ed him with everything that goes to make up the 
corsummate tribune of the people. In the first 
place, te had a magnificent presence, impres-ive 
bearing— massive bke that of Jupiter. Webster 
himselt hardly outdid him in the majesty of his 
proportions. 

‘There was something majestic in his presence 
betore he spoke, and he added to it what Webster 
had not—what Clay might have lent—grace. 
Lithe as a boy, at seventy, perfect in attitude, 
every gesture a picture, s0 batural as it no et 
fort, noart, nothing but nature spoke all over him. 
Then he hada voice that covered the whole ganiut 
He could endow the nation with the majesty of 
Burke Asli heard hia once say, “IT send my 
voice across the Atlantic, careering hke the thun- 
der storm against the breeze, to tell the slave 
holder of the Carolinas that God reigns, and his 
thunderbolts are hot, and to remind the bondman 
that the morning of his redemption is already 
breaking.” [Applause |) ‘Then with the slight 
est possible Liisi brogue—which is the pleasure 
ot w—he would teil a story that would put 000 
Men mio merriment, and the moment after he 
would melt tae whole of Exeter all into tears. 
And ail the while he seemed to be only breath: 
ing as effordess as woodland-nook sent violets up 
to paint them blue. 

O'Conneit Leld the masses in his right hand. 
In 1829, when the Retorm bili was thrown out 
ot the House of Lords, and the peopie were 
tumultuous, Birmingham was three days in the 
hands of a mob, Yorkshire blazed with burning 
castles, and the Duke ot Wellington ordered the 
Scotch Grenadiers to rough grind their ga- 
bers. This was the Whig aristocracy in England. 
O'Connell dad neither office norutle. | Behind him 
were 3,000,000 people steeped in utter wretched 
ness sore with the oppression of centuries, ignored 
by statute. For thirty weary years he stood in 
front of them, and the sand, ‘Country men—re- 
member, my countrymen—be that commits a 
crime beips the enemy.” And during that long 
and teartcl struggle not one Irisiiman broke the 
law. {Applause | Phere is no such record in our 
history. Neither in classic por in modern times 
can the man be produced who held a million peo- 
ple in Ins right hand so passive. It was due to 
the conststency and unity of a character that had 
hardly a flaw. The ocean of lis philanthropy 
had no shore. He never tock one single lesson 
out of that devil's gospel, the American system 
ot compromise. [Laughter and cheers.] He never 
filed down his tongue to be silent on one truth in 
order to help anotuer 
race to aid a third. 
shores—you remember it—he pointed to our ban- 
ner and said, ‘Stars aud stripes without a blot— 
a nauion without a crime.”’ And we said to him, 
“Oh, eloquent son of the Magyar, could not you 
spare one thought for tour million slaves more 
utterly wretched than your own serfs?” 
answered, “I would forget the negro, I would 
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feel 
[ Applause. | 


Hangary!"” O'Connell never said that. Sir Thom- 
as Powell Buxton told me that O'Connell entered 
Pariisment in 1830 alone, having toiled twenty 
years to get there. ‘The anti slavery cause was 
so weak,’ said Buxton, ‘that the only men to 
speak tor it were myself and Lusiiogton, and we 
made a set contract that one should always be 
present when the other spoke, and I should cheer 
him and he would cheer me.”?) | Laughter and 
cheers | At that moment O'Connell entered the 
house. Twenty-seven gentlemen, who were call- 
ed the West India interest, the Bristol party, the 
slave party, went to him. Said they: ‘'O’Con- 
nell, twenty-seven Votes—you have not one— 
twenty-seven votes if you never will go to Free 
Masons’ Hall with Buxton and Brougham; if 
you are never found at an anti-slavery meeting 
there—all this solid column on every Irish ques- 
tion; stop there, and count us yout opponents.” 
“It was a terrible temptation,” said Buxton. 
“A man might almost be pardoned tor yretding. 
But,”’ said he, “O’Coaneil turned. Said he, 
*Gentlemen, God knows that I have the most 
hapless constituency upon which the sun ever set; 
but may my right hand forget its cunning and 
my tongue cleave to the root of my mouth be 
fore, to heip Ireland, 1 keep silent on the negro 
question.’” {Applauce ] : 

« Never,” said Buxton, “from that day, never 
did Lushington and myself waik out of the lobby 
that O'Connell did not follow us.” Again, they 
sent him £1000 once, trom New Orieans—the 
plavebolders—to the Catholic Repea) Association ; 





the bill was laid on the table of Conciliation Hall, 
and the Liberator took it up. Said he, “God 
knows how poor we are, how much we need it; 
but, thank God! Ireland is not poor enough yet 
to take the wages of unpaid toil.” [Applause.] 
To an Alabama planter who asked admission 
to the House of Commons, he retused it. Said 
he, ‘I do not think a slaveholder ought to be re- 
ceived on terms of equality by a civilized Furo- 
pean.” |Applause.] A Boston man going to his 
house in Marion square, he came to his door, re- 
ceiving him with both hands, as was his wont. 
With genial hospitality said he, “Sir, you are 
welcome. Iam glad to see anybody from Mas. 
sachusetts. It is a free State. Walkin. You 
are a welcome guest.” 

I left him in 1841, or 1842, in London. 
standing between the Whig and Tory par.ies. 
He had fitty votes that fullowed his bidding, call- 
ed O'Connell’s tail. The Tories and Whigs were 
contending for ascendency. Earl Grey was re- 


There is a carte blanche. Shall we repeal the stat- 
ute of 1829 and make you Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land? Itis yours. Shall we go further and make 
you Lord Chancellor of England? It is yours. 
Only save the Whig party.” Beecher once said. 
forgetting his calling [laughter], that we did not 
need empty words, we needed deeds—torgetting 
that tuere are times when words are the strong- 
est deeds. [Applause.] Here was a man of words, 
and I lett him standing in London, this representa- 
tive of ten men locked up in an upper chamber ; 
and he held the Tory party in one hand and the 
Whig party in the other, and was deciding to 
which he should give the realm! [Cheers.] 








The New National Policy. 


HUMAN RIGHTS EX ALTED OVER STATE RIGHTS. 


FROM THE SPEECH OF 
HON. CHARLES SUMNER, OF MASS., 


In the United States Senate, Thursday, Feb. 17, 1870, on 
the admission of Mississippi. 


Throughout the long struggle anterior to the 
rebellion, and then throughout the rebellion itself, 
slavery had two voices by which it was heard in 
this chambér and in the country. The first was 
that by wiich its continued existence was vindi- 
cated, or, if you please, the right of slavery; the 
other was that of State rights. By these two 
voices was slavery heard. Happily, the first is 
silenced; but the other is still sounding among us, 
crying out against those generous efforts by which 
human rights are assured. 

Jam not wrong in this statement. From the 
beginning it has been the same. How often in 
times past have we heard the cry of State rights! 
At every proposition concerning slavery, at the 
presentation of every petition against this tyran- 
nical wrong, at every allusion to it, the cry was 
heard. And when the rebellion broke forth the 
game cry was raised against those great measures 
of self-defense by which slavery, our real enemy, 
was assailed; and then, at each stage of recon- 
struction it was the same. Not a measure ot re- 
construction which has not encountered this pre- 
tension of State rights. It broke forth in the 
Virginia debate. It breaks forth on the present 
occasion. Again we hear the voice of slavery. 

This pretension, which is so constantly mani- 
fest, tinds partisans naturally on tLe other side of 
the chamber. It is easy tor Senators who have 
upheld slavery to uphold that interpretation of 
the Consttution which was the constant ally of 
slavery; but it is incompre!ensible how Sena‘ors, 
tresh from the great battle with slavery, should 
continue in dalliance with the constant ally. 

‘The argument for State rights proceeds on a 
misapprehension. Nobody doubts the right of a 
State to local self-government, through which are 
supplied the opportunities of political education 
and also of local administration adapted precisely 
wo local wants. This is the peculiarity of our na- 
tional system, wherein it differs especially trom 
the centratized imperialism of France. But, while 
recognizing the State as the agency for all mat- 
ters properly local, it must not be allowed to in- 
iertere with those other matters, being rights and 
duues which are not local, but universal. 

Now, sir, nothing can be clearer than that the 
equal rights of all must be placed under the safe- 
guard of one uniform law, which shall be the 
same in all parts of the nation—the same in 
Charleston and New Orleans as in Boston and 
Chicago. Itis absurd to suppose that the rights 
of the citizen can differ in ditlerent States. They 
must be the same in all the States; but this can 
be consummated only by the national authority. 

Cheretore, on grounds of reason, | repel that pre- 
tension of State rights which would take this 
just prerogative from the nation. Understand me, 
sir, | do not seek to centralize, but to nationalize. 
I'he partisans of State rights, in their effurts to 
decentralize, would denationalize. In the name 
ot local self-government, they would overthrow 
the pation. 

it Lam asked where I find these national pow- 
ers, | answer that they are in those two great title- 
deeds of the republic, the Declaration ot Inde- 
pendence and the national Constitution. Whether 
viewed apart or together, these two are one and 
the same; but the two reinforce each other. 
Che Declaration of Independence finds proper 
machinery tor its great purposes in the national 
Constitution, while the national Constitution is ex- 
plained, invigorated fand elevated by the Decla- 
ration of Independence. By the national Consti- 
tution, the nation 1s bound to assure a republican 
government to all the States, thus giving to Con- 
gress the plenary power to fix the definition of 
such a government; but, by the Declaration ot 
Independence, the tundamental elements of this 
very definition are supplied in terms trom which 
there can be no appeal. By this Declaration it 1s 
solemnly announced, first, that all men are equal 
in rights; and, secondly, that just government 
stands only on the consent of the governed. 
Other things may tail, but these cannot. When- 
ever Congress is Called to maintain a republican 
government, it must be according to these univer- 
sal, irreversible principles. ‘The power to main- 
tain necessarily imples all ancillary powers ot 
prevention and precauuon, 80 that republican gov- 
ernment may be assured. All these powere are 
essentially national and not local. ‘hey belung to 
the nation and not to the State. 

So long as slavery existed, this definition was 
impossible. State rights were set up against hu- 
man rights; but with the death of slavery, fol- 
iowed by the extincuon of the rebellion, this defi- 
nition takes 1s Just place in our natuonal system. 
lheretore, whatever tends to maintain a republi- 
can goverpment and tu place it beyond assau!t, 
whatever tends to maintain the great principles 
declared at our birth as a nauon—all this 1s con- 
stituuonal. As well deny that the sun shines; 
as well with puny arm attempt to drag the sun 
trom the sky. Sullic shines. God be praised, 
the day has passed when State rights can be ex- 
alted above human rights. 

lt is for Congress to determine, in its discretion, 
how republican government shall be maintained. 
Whatever it does in this regard, whether by gen- 
eral law, or by condition or limitation on States, 
is plainly coustitutiunal beyond all question. Ail 
is in the discretion ot Congress, wuich may se- 
lect the ‘‘means’’ by which this great guarantee 
shall be pertormed. It is a guarantee by the ea- 
press text of the Consttuuion, and it must be 
performed. In selecting the means, Congress 
cannot hesitate at any requirement caiculated to 
secure the beneficent resuit. By condition prec- 
edent, by condition-sub-equent, by prohibitory 
legislation, by legisiation acting directly on the 
States or the people—by each and all of these 
Congress may act, bearing 10 mind always the 
great definition supplied by our fathers, which 
must be maintained at all hazards. 

itis vain to say that our tathers did not intend 





“a | this great power and foresee its exercise. 
ide never sacrificed one | . | ie i 
When Kossuth came to these | ‘| #810 the Constitution, clear and commanding, 
So , “| and there is the great definition in the Deciara- 


And he | 
j are again 

» whole world beside ould save { : 
forget the whole world beside, that I could save this vast temple of republican liberty, and erjoined 


‘among these gains is that interpretation of the 


| tillaent of the early promises of the tathers. Too 
| slowly has this been accomplished; but it is ac- 


There 


tion of Independence, clear and commanding. It 
our fathers did not fully appreciate their mighty 
act, neither did the barons at Runnymede when 
they obtained Magna Charta, the perpetual land- 
mark of English mgtts. The words of the poet 
tuiniled: ‘They builded better than 
they knew.” Bat they did build. They built 


upon Congress its perpetual safeguard, ‘‘any thing 
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Anson Burlingame. 
aa 
BORN NOVEMBER 14, 1822. 
DIED FEBRUARY 23, 1870. 
ee eo 
Anson BurgLinGaME was born in New Berlin, 


New York, on the fourteenth day of November, 
1822. When Anson was quite young his father 
He was | removed to the Western Reserve, Ohio, and from 
thence to Michigan, then a territory. On arriv- 
ing at the proper age, young Burlingame entered 
the Detroit Academy and the branch University 
ported to have said to him: “What do you want? | of Michigan at Detroit, and went through the 
regular course, during which he gave the’ first 
evidences of his after abilities as an orator. 
here he entered the law school of Harvard Uni- 
versity, pursuing his studies under the late Mr. 
Justice Story. He graduated with the degree of 
LL.B., and, entering into a copartnership with 


From 


George P. Briggs, the son of the late Governor 
Briggs (subsequently removing from Boston, and 


not now living, we think,—a younger brother of 


Gen. Henry S. Briggs,) opened a law-office in the 
Oid State House, in this city. He was a popular 
lyceum lecturer at this time, and we have before 
us his acc. ptance, March 19, 1846, of an invita- 
tion to speak to the Mechanic Apprentices’ Li- 
brary Association. His theme was ‘Indian Elo- 
quence.” In 1847 Mr. Burlingame married the 
daughter of the Hon. Isaac Livermore, of Cam- 
bridge, by who-n he had three children, two boys 
and a girl, all of whom are living. 

In 1848 Mr. Burlingame entered upon political 
life, joining his fortunes to the Free Soil party, in 
which he was an ardent and active worker, and 
ultimately became a member of the Republican 
party. In 1852 he was elected a member of the 
Massachusetts State Senate, and while holding 
this position was made chairman uf the committee 
on the reception of Louis Kossuth. In 1853 he 
was a member of the Constitutional Convention, 
and the next year was elected to the lower House 
of Congress. Here he served six years, was a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and took active part in the great contest which 
resulted in the election of Nathaniel P. Banks to 
the Speakership. When Mr. Sumner was assault- 
ed by Preston S. Brooks, Mr. Burlingame got the 
floor, and made his celebrated speech in denun- 
ciation of the act. The speech was a scathing 
one, and the result was that he received a chal- 
lenge from Mr. Brooks. This Mr. Burlingame 
accepted, named the rifle as his weapon, and the 
Clifton House, Canada, as the place of meeting. 
Brooks failed to come to time, and the pride of 
the fire-eating chivalry of the South was humbled 
in the dust. 

In the great political campaigns of 1856 and 
1860, he was one of the most effective orators. 
He canvassed nearly the whole country, spoke in 
almost every State, besides addressing innumer- 
able literary societies in reference to the absorb- 
ing topics of the day. Failing in a reélection to 
Congress, having been succeeded by William Ap- 
pleton, he was tendered, shortly after the inau- 
guration of Mr. Lincoln, in 1861, the mission to 
Austria. The Austrian government refused to 
receive him, on account of the action which he 
took in having the mission to Sardinia raised 
from a second to a first-class, in which Count Ca- 
vour’s great idea was recognized of the unifica- 


been construed into one of hostility, but inasmuch 
as the country was then in the midst of the civil 
strife, it was deemed best to transfer Mr. Burlin- 
game to China, and send another minister to Aus- 
tria. His career in the Chinese mission is known 
to all. In conjunction with the British minister, 
Sir Frederick Bruce, and the French minister, 
Mr. Bertheney, now minister at Washington, and 
with the Russian ministers, Ballerzech and Vlan- 
galhy, he laid the foundations of that cvdperative 


treaty powers, and sustained by their representa- 
tives at the court of China. Mr. Burlingame 


his colleagues, by whom it was adopted. At his 
request, Confederate pirates were excluded from 
Chinese waters; he was made the referee in the 
Lay-Osborn difficulty, which he settled to the 
satisfaction of China and England; he induced 
the government of China to employ Raphael 
Pompelly, an American geologist, who demon- 
strated the great extent and value of the coal- 
mines of the north of China; and had by his in- 
fluence Wheaton’s ‘‘Elements of International 
Law” translated into the Chinese language, pub- 
lished at the expense of the Imperial government, 
and adopted as a national text-book. 

Sometime since Mr. Burlingame proposed that 
an American college should be established in Pe- 
kin, using for the purpose the indemnity fund. 
Though this proposition was looked upon favora- 
bly by the government of this cuuntry, it has not, 
as yet, we believe, been acted upon by Congress. 
The Chinese, however, have opened a college, 
with Seu-ki-ow, famous for his eulogy of Wash- 
ington, as the Chinese head, and Dr. Martin as 
the foreign head. The first grant of a submarine 
telegraph, connecting the treaty ports from Can- 
ton to Tien-Tsin, was made to Mr. Burlingame in 
1865. Under the codperative policy, the trade 
of China has advanced trom $82,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000; several hundred foreigners have been 
taken into the civil service, and are doing much 
for the civilization of China. For all this pros- 
perity the nation is indebted mainly to Mr. Bur- 
lingame. At the request of the Chinese govern- 
ment, he represented the nation at the courts of 
all the treaty powers. Of this appointment, Sir 
Rutherford Alcock said, ‘It is the greatest com- 
pliment ever paid to any man, and Mr. Burlin- 
ame deserves it.’’ The career of Mr. Burlin- 
game since first reaching these shores in the ac- 
complishment of his mission is fresh in the minds 
of all. He was received with the greatest pomp 
at all the courts of the civilized world, and had 
showered upon him the highest honors by princes, 
potentates and peers. His title was that of a full 
ambassador, and he was clothed with the most 
ample powers. 

It was a peculiarity of Mr. Burlingame’s active 
political lite that he never made a personal ene- 
my or uttereda harsh remark about his oppo- 
nents. He was the completest embodiment of 
urbanity and courtesy in politics we ever knew. 
He was, of course, intensely ambitious for public 
distinction, and sought success by means which 
some of his older associates deemed questionable 
—such, fur instance, union with the Know-Nothing 





| in the coostitution or laws of any State to the wary, 
| contrary notwithstanding;”’ and, sir, by the oath | Free Soil ranks. The explanation of his connec- 


which you have taken to support the Constitution | 
are you bound to watch and protect this vast tem- 
ple. The recent war has had its losses, terribie 
and afflicting. It has had its gains also. First 


Consutution which makes us a navon, and places 
the equal rights of all under the protection of the 
nauioual power, being nothing less than the ful- 


complished at last, and it isour duty to see that 
these promises are in no respect neglected, and 
that the republic, one and indivisible, dedicated 
to human rights, and an example to mankind, is 
upheld in every partof our widespread country. 





Judge Hoar was 54 years old on Monday last. 





after having served five or six years in the 


tion with that party is doubtless learned in his de- 
sire for public life (which he there found an op- 
portunity to achieve), as well as from an intense 
Americanism which ever actuated him. We 
hardly think he ever was in fear of the Pope's 
machinations here or elsewhere, and have no 


doubt he wholly rejected the later dogma of the 
party of twenty-one years’ residence for a foreign- 
er before naturalization. 
on one occassion, he merely stopped on the way 
to his lifelong purpose of universal national free 
dom ‘‘to do a little scientific engineering.”” He 
was unquestionably the nominator of Henry J 
Gardner, for Governor, in the Know-Nothing 
Forty-tive years previously he was at Concord State Convention, at the Tremont 


As he himself remarked, 


emple, in 


Academy studying Latin with various lads, among | 1854, the same year that he was chosen to Con- 


| others our esteemed fellow-citizen, John R. Man- | gress. 
ley, Esq., who confidentially informs us that Hoar and Burlingame found him in his way. 


Gardner had been named for Congress, 
Af- 


at 9 knew more Latin than he has in his whole ter an informal ballot for a candidate for Govern- 


' life. —Speaking of birthdays prompts us to say or, the discussion of the merits of the aspirants 


that Mr. Manley and Mr. F. W. Bird, both mest began. Tune convention did not seem ready to 


| useful men in any community, were born on the unite on any one man. Gardner occupied the 
chair. 


same day of the same year. 


Burlingame, taking the platform, made 


tion of Italy. This act of Austria might have 


policy which was finally adopted by the chief 


drafted the policy, which received the assent of 


{ 
| numerous others, most of whom were formerly 


| connected with the institution. Even the Consti- 
jtutional Club (intensely Democratic) celebrated 
— day also. 


|debate on the admission of Mississippi, Senator 


' views of his colleague, Senator Trumbull, on re- | 
construction by saying that he unfortunately be- | jump chiils. 


‘the main thing to be looked to, or that State sover- 
 eignty is absolute, yet he wants to preserve those | ment in the House, pronounced a brief anid ap- 
old forms and traditions that have come with him propriate eulogium. 


good feeling and pleasant allusion, and finally 
closed with—‘‘We all represent the cause. It 


| matters not who is our candidate for Governor, so 


|long as the cause succeeds. 


Take anybody for 
your standard-bearer! Take your presiding officer 
here, a young merchant of Boston—he will lead 
you to victory, and honor the great principle at 
stake!” Attention was thus directed to Gardner, 
a ballot succeeded,and Gardner was overwhelm- 
ingly nominated, to be followed soon after by 
that of Burlingame for Congress. 

We presume it will hardly be disputed that 
viewed in the light of his success as an ambassa- 
dor both of the United States and China, Mr. 
Burlingame has been the most successful young 
man that America has produced. He kuew in- 
tuitively that he was fitted for diplomacy, and he 
never was in his right place till the honors of for- 
eign administration were his. His rise was rapid, 
and experience has shown that it was safe. He 
made no blunders. His persuasive, kindly nature 
overcame the most forbidding opposition from 
the powers with which he treated. Civilization 
will be advanced by his negotiations, and the pq- 
tentates of all lands have reason to revere his 
memory. 

On Thursday last, news came by telegraph of 
his death, after four days’ illness. His disease 
was pneumonia. The announcement cast a gloom 
over the community where he was so intimately 
known, so much respected, and so greatly be- 
loved. It is generally understood, by those most 
intimate with Mr. Burlingame, that he died pos- 
sessed of ample means, and that his family are 
left in affluent circumstances. He has made one 
of the greatest names in history, and his loss will 
not only be a great one to civilization, but irrepar- 
able to China. 

To those in Massachusetts who knew him as a 
friend and companion, who have been proud of 
his codperation in political life, and rejoiced at his 
splendid success, his early demise will leave a re. 
gret that can hardly be alleviated even by the 
great honors that have come to him. 





The New National Policy. 

So rapid and resistless have been the events 
growing out of the late war that few take cogni 
zance of the great advance the nation has made 
in bringing its policy in accord with the high 
ideas of the Declaration of Independence. This is 
conspicuously seen in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth amendments to the constitution, but more 
strikingly and satisfactorily in the fifteenth, just 
now ratified by the thirtieth State. While all 
friends of progiess and right rejoice at this grand 
advance of the republic to the sublime principles 
of the fathers, the endorsers of the old interpre- 
tation of the constitution are no less keenly aware 
of the departure from the old traditions just com- 
menced and the probable speedy results. Thus 
the New York Herald, despite its too frequent lev- 
ity on all serious subjects, is closely observant of 
the fact that this advance substantially revolution- 
izes the government. It says:— 

‘“‘We have in these amendments a greater rev- 
olution in the structure of the government than 
that which transterred the American people trom 
the crown of England to their own institutions 
under the original Constitution of the United 
States.” 

And the Hartford Zimes, one of the best-pre- 
served of the old-time style of Democratic jour- 
nals, says :— 

If that amendment is to stand, the government 
itself is no longer the simple and wise republican 
government founded by the fathers, a govern- 
ment of State rights, but its foundation principle 
ig reversed. - 


The Republican majority of Congress, and ot 
the several States, has accepted the issue thus sug- 
gested by these two representative papers, and 
literally said, by the fifteenth amendment, that 
plenary power is conferred upon Congress tu main 
tain at all times a republican government in all the 
States, by legislation prohibitory or precautionary, 
according to its own discretion in the selection of 
means. 

This is the magnificent advance that has been 
made at which we rejoice. It follows, therefore, 
of course, that Congress may henceforth do all 
that is necessary to maintain republican govern- 
ment in the States in spite of old rules, interpreta- 
tions, and even decisions of the Supreme Court, in the 
days of slavery. With glowing hearts may we all 
exclaim, ‘‘How brightly breaks the morning!” 
[he war has given us a new interpretation of the 
constitution in the name of freedom and equal 
rights. By the war we have forever put down 
the heresy of State rights in its old form as de- 
fended by Calhoun and the Democratic party ! 

Apropos of this departure from the old interpre 
tations is the philosophic, constitutional and con- 
vincing, as well as eloquent, argument of Sena 
tor Sumner, on the superiority of human to State 
rights, which we print in another column. His 
words will be accepted, in the future, as the wis- 
dom of the thoughtful and observant guide to 
whose control, in large measure, was committed 
the highest interests of the nation! 





MINOR MATTERS. 

EFFEcT OF THE ‘LEGAL TENDER” Decision. 
Two claims have been received at the Third 
Auditor’s office, Washington, from Boston mer- 
chants, amounting to $71,000, the difference in 
the value of legal tender notes and gold at the 
time of the settlement of a claim for the use ot 
the steam-vessels ‘‘ Undaunted,’’ ‘‘Merrimac’”’ and 
‘*Mississippi.”” The claim is filed under the re- 
cent decision of Chief-Justice Chase. It appears 
the amount to be paid was $150,000, and that the 
sum now claimed is the depreciated value of the 
legal tenders at the time the settlement was made, 
and this claim will undoubtedly be made a test 
case. There are a number of claims involving 
the same question pending before the Auditor ot 
the Treasury Department, and either additional 
legislation or Congressional appropriations ‘will 
be required to meet the «mergency. 


Tue Twenty-SEconp or Fepruary.—Wash- 
ington’s birthday was celebrated this year with 
more than usual interest all over the country. 
In Boston there were numerous festivals, perhaps 
none more interesting than that of the soldiers 
of the war of 1812-15. Fourteen members were 
present as follows: Lovell Bicknell of East Wey- 
mouth, William Bell of Charlestown, Major 
Thomas Brintnall of Melrose (90 years old}, 
Isaac Baldwin of Medtord, William G. Davis ot 
West Roxbury, John Fowle of Newton, Capt. 
John Howe of Boston, Charles Hudson of Lex- 
ington, Rev. John Holbrook of Chelsea, Antiphas 
Jackson of Watertown, Cornelius B. Morton ot 
Boston, Levi T. Prescott of Boston. Addresses 
were made by Rev. John Holbrook of Chelsea, 
and Hon. Charles Hudson of Lexington. The 
Mechanic Apprentices Library Association com- 
| memorated its fiftieth anniversary of institution. 
| Addresses were made by ex-mayors Lincoln and 





| Wightman, Mayor Shurtleff, Hon. John G. Pal- 
frey, Col. Theodore Lyman, Col. Albert J. Wright, 


Rev. George D. Miles, George Covlidge, and 





Senators TRUMBCLL aNpD SumNER.—In the 


ous tor me to specity in full detail. 
gressional delegation trom your State there were 
present Messrs. Ames, Banks, Brooks, Twictell 
and Washburn. 


tone of his smooth, persuasive speeches, full of ‘from his early education. He then passed on to 


say of our Senator, in words of truth and compli- 
ment that— 


A question was raised the other day as to 
whether he was the author of a certain measure 
or proposition. I do not know whether he was 


or not, but he had advocated those principles : 


of everlasting and vital truth which entered into 
that proposition; he had prepared the public mind 
for it, and if he was not so fortunate as to be the 
clerk who wrote it out, laa sorry for it; but it 
only showed that he was not anxious for his lau- 
rels. So far as the sentiments of that Senator are 
concerned they are already written upon the front- 
ispiece of our legislation, not so much in laws draft- 
ed by his own hand asin the constitutions of 
States, in the proceedings of this body, in our 
usages, in our sentiments. No man shall wear 
a taller plume than he who has borne alott not 
only the flaming simeter of the constitution, but 
with the banner of the Union over his head has al- 
ways battled in favor of human rights and liberty. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH 
Wasnineton, Feb. 23, 1870. 
MUNGEN’S PRINTED SPEECH. 
You have, I suppose, read the telegraphic re 
port of the proceedings of Congress, yesterday, 
when Mr. Dawes, rising to a question of privilege, 
submitted a resolution directing the committee 
on rules to inquire whether Hon. Wm. Mungen, 
member from Ohio, had not violated the rules of 
the House and rendered himselt deserving of its 


printing in tie Daily Globe without having first 
delivered it orally, a speech upon Cuban affairs; 
and then printing a speech “alleged to be of such 
a character as to be an abuse of the privilege so 
obtained.”” ‘That part of the speech which treats 
solely of the Cuban struggle tor independence 
and its claim upon the sympathies of the people 
of the United States, is, in my judgement, adecid- 
edly able presentation of the case. But its torce 
is much weakened by its connection with several 
outrageously scurrilous and indecent personal at- 
tacks upoi President Grant, Secretary Fish, and 
Senator Sumner, the language used in relation to 
the latter gentleman especially being so foul as to 


lications as the Police Guzette and the Day's Do- 
tugs. ( 
been admitted into either of those papers. No 
reasonable excuse can be offered for the indis- 
cretion and folly of Mungen, in so munging to- 
gether things incongruous that the really plaus- 
ible and true things in the speech will probably 
suffer the usual fate of being tound in bad com- 
pany. Who originally wrote the speech I do not 
know. Some people here attribute its author- 
ship to Charles A. Dana, ot the New York Suu. 
{t contains an extract from an editorial which ap- 
peared awhile since in that very able and unscru- 
pulous journal, Evidently the speech as a whole 
is the production of some person of ability and cul- 
ture. Mr. Mungen, tor ought I positively know, 
may besuchaperson. But some Western acquaint- 
ances of his, with whom I have conversed, express 
the opinion that he is not capable of such terse 
and felicitous rhetoric as characterizes the better 
portions of the speech, and thatche is not so 
well versed in history as some citations therein 
would imply. There is therefore an impression 
here that somebody inveterately and vituperative- 
ly hostile to the President and Mr. Sumner has 
used Mungen as a cat’s-paw. 
ALLEGED TRAFFIC IN CADETSHIPS. 

The last, and on the whole, the biggest sensa- 
tion of the present week, both within the eapitol- 
building and outside all over the city, has been 
the final disclosure of the fact, before the military 
committee, that cadetships at West Point and 
scholarships at the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
have in several instances been disposed of by 
Congressmen for a pecuniary consideration. On 
Monday, the committee made its first report, 
which related exciusively to the case of Hon. B. 
F. Whittemore, Representative of the first district 
of South Carolina, and concluded with a resolve 
for his expulsion from his seat in the House. 
Action on the report was postponed until two 
o'clock of this afternoon to allow time for it to be 
printed and read, and to afford the accused an op- 
portunity tu prepare tor his defense. At that 
hour the galleries were thronged to overflowing 
with spectators, and large numbers of the outside 
public occupied hearing: places on the floor ot the 
liouse. Mr. Whittemore did not speak, as. it 
was expected he would do, but yielded his time 


capacity of counsel, and who made an able and 


nized rules and principles of law. The case is a 
paintul one, and he has the sympathy of the 
members generally, however they may finally 
leel compelled to vote; and he has also much 
sympathy in the community generally; for it is 
not generally supposed that he acted trom any 
venality of purpose or intention. One day, since 
the presentation of the committee’s report, he 
went into one of the cloak-rooms and wept bitterly. 
Hon. Roderick R. Butler, of ‘Tennessee, it is 


money for a similar appointment; and several 
others also are alleged to be in the same category, 
among Whom, as some say, is to be imcluded no 
less a personage than Fernando Wood. Doubt- 
less some of the members, when they are called 
upcn to vote oa the matter, will feel as did cer- 
tain of the Jews, who brought before Christ the 
woman taken in adultery, and who, when they 


cording to the Hebrew law, were addressed by 
Him in that keen, incisive sentence — “Let him 
that is without sinamong you castthe first stone!” 
PROPOSITION TO EXPAND THE CURRENCY—HOW 
MASSACHUSETTS MEMBERS VOTED. 

The following resolution, introduced in the 
House vt Representatives by Judge Loughridge, 
of lowa, was adopted on Monday by the strong 
vote of 110 yeas to 74 nays. Of the delegation 
trom your State, Gen. Butler alone voted in the 
attiirmative. Messrs. Ames, Banks, Brooks, But: 
tinton, Dawes, Hoar, Hooper, Twichell and Wash- 
vurn were all present when the yeas and nays were 
called, and were enrolled in the neyative :— 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the House, the 
business interests of the country require an in- 
crease in the volume of circulating currency and 
the Committee on Banking and Currency are in- 
structed to report to the House, at as early a day 
48 practicable, a bill increasing the amount ot 
currency to the amount of at least fifty millions 
ut dollars. 

Yesterday, the committee on banks and bank- 
ing had the subject of the resolution under con- 
sideration, and I, understand, agreed to report in 
tavor of a bill for the issue of the amount speci- 
tied—one member only, Hon. S. 8S. Cox, dissent- 
ing. I doubt if the Senate will lend the least 
countenance tu the measure. 

PRREVITIES. 


en recently in this city, was one by Col. Jolin 
W. Forney, and one by Siunon Wolf, Esq., the 
distinguished Israelite. Both were attended by 
Congressmen and other eminent persons in large 
numbers. President Grant was present at Col. 
Forney’s, and Mr. F. A. Chase, the superb basso 
ot St. Aloysius church, sang “Rock’d in the cra- 
dle of the deep,” and Mr. Ewer, leader of the 
Unitarian choir, sang the ‘Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Good champagne was furnished, whicn fact 
doesn’t exactly harmonize with Senator Pome- 
roy’s probibitory biil for this District. But it is 
idie to expect to gauge everybody’s tastes in a 
tree country. 

Senator Conkling did himself honor in his speech 
yesterday on the attempt of the copperhead Legis- 
iature of New York to rescind the action of a 
previous Republican legislature which ratified the 
15th amendment of the United States Constitu- 
uon. Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, spoke on the 
subject, and for once agreed with the Republican 
view of the matter that a ratification once com- 
pleted by a State legislature cannot be annulled 
by subsequent action of a other legislature. 
Among other commemorations ot Washington's 
birth-day, in this city, Was a Masonic celebration 
by a grand bail, last evening, at the New Masonic 
lemple, on F street, cpposite the Patent Ottive. 
An immense throng attended, among whom were 
President Grant and other dignitaries too numer- 
Of the Con- 


Fitz-Jonn Porter's hash was cooked over again 


on Monday by Senator Chandler, of Michigan, 
and it is generally considered here that it was 
‘done brown. 


Yesterday afternoon, Senator Wilson and Gen. 


Howard addressed a temperance meeting, heid at 
the Congregational church in celebration of Wasth- 
ington’s birth-day. 
large. 


The attendance was not very 
The truth is, total abstinence is a virtue 





Yates of Illinois sought to explain the peculiar 


longed originally to the Democratic party, and | 


that don’t flourish much as you go southward. 


The climate isn’t tavorable to it. The majority 


of the people have to ‘take alittle suthin’’ tw pre- 
vent stagnation of the liver, and keep off the 


The starting announcement of Mr. Burlin- 


was schoo.ed in its theories and doctrines, and game's sudden death was received here with 


that while he does not say that State rights are 


much emotion by these who had seen him ip this 
city, in fine heaith, such a comparatively short 
time since. Gen. Banks, on making the announce- 


Leverett. 


censure, by asking and obtaining the privilege of | 


render it fit ouly tor insertion in’ such flash pub- | 


Indeed, I am not sure that it would -have | 


to Gen. Butler, who protlered his services in the | 


ingenious defense, in accordance with the recog: | 


said, is virtually in the same fix, in accepting | 


Among the elegant levees or “receptions” giv- | 








BRIEF NOTES. 
No ‘‘Warrington’’ this week—went to election, 
probably. 


The artists’ sale of paintings at Childs’s gallery 
| next Wednesday and Thursday is worthy of at- 
tentioa by all connoisseurs. 


Portland Republicans use the ‘Crawford coun- 
ty system” for nominating a candidate for Mayor. 
Let Bosten imitate it next fall. 

The Mercantile Library will celebrate its fifti- 
eth anniversary in a novel and pleasing manner 
on the 11th proximo. See advertisement. 


, The unfivorable reports in the City Council on 

| theextension of Washington and I'remont streets 
ought to secure the Suffolk street improvement 
at once. 

The Legislative record for the week is embod- 
ied in the passage of the license law by 26 major- 
ity, and the division of the town of Malden, by 
the House. 


The stockholders of the Woman’s Journal met 


incorporation. The shares are not yetall taken. 


Mrs. Livermore proposes a fair next fall. 

Mrs. Howe’s discourse, last Sunday, of which 
| we give an ample sketch, was much admired for 
, its just sentiments and higit and serious tone. 

We think we never heard this gifted lady speak 
| better. 

Morgan C. Hamilton, brother of “Jack,” and a 
stanch radical, with Mr, Flannigan, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Republican, have been elected Unit- 


ed States Senators from Texas, the former for the | 


long term. ‘That is good. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecier gave a powerful ad- 
dress, Wednesday evening, under the auspices of 
the Mercantile Library, in behalf of woman-suf- 
frage. We are pleased to record at last one stal- 
' wart convert from his argument. 

The Radical Club met on Monday at Dr. Bar- 

, tol’s and listened to an essay by Samuel Long- 

fellow. The debaters, subsequently, were mosily 

Mrs. Howe was not present, having tak- 

en an early train for Rutland, Vt., for a woman’s 
suffrage convention. 


| women. 


Secretary Seward, who has been overland to 
| the Pacific, and back again through Mexico, has 
| returned to Washington in excellent health and 
| much pleased with what he has seen, especially in 
Alaska, Mexico and Cuba. He is reticent, how- 
ever, on the present situation in Cuba. 3 


The Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., Pren- 
tice’s old paper, applies the epithet, “the poor 
| Whelp,” to Senator Sumner! Hadn't 
criticism of the Senator better be discontinued by 


adverse 


his Republican associates, and allowed to garnish 
the journals of Kentucky, Maryland, and other 
similar communities ? 


The “Workingwomen’s Protective Union’’ of 
Boston has very foolishly remonstrated against 
the Legislature’s granting suffrage to women. 


his shows either that the Union is very ignorant 
of the best way of securing its desires, or that it 
thinks sycophaney will help its cau 
womanly cooperation. 


sooner than 


Rev. F. Ek. Abbot, of Toledo, gives the lecture 
at Horticultural Hall to-morrow (Sunday) atter- 
noon, on ‘Jesus and Socrates, in the Hi-cory of 

| Religion.” Tickets for the remainder of the 
course—seven lectures, and all of unusuis: iater- 


| est, even for Boston—are but $2; at Messrs ‘‘ields 
| & Osgood’s and Nichols & Noyes’s. 
The many friends of Gen. William) Ras nond 


Lee will be pained to hear that Lieutenan: Ar- 
thur Tracy Lee, of the Fifth U.S. Artiller., his 
son, died at Washington, Thursday last. IL- was 
graduated at West Point in 1867, and a so1 in 
We « 
our sympathy and condolence to the ail cted 
parent. 


whom the father took especial pride. tend 


The vote of the House in favor of an increase 
in currency by fifty millions surprised every! ody. 
| The majority is larger than could have been sup- 

posed possible ten days ago. The Democrats 

voted solid for it, and a large number of Western 

Republicans were afraid to vote against it. It is 

very gratifying, however, that the Senate will not 
| agree to any increase of the currency. 

Alderman Connor only follows the logical pro- 
cess when he text books for the 
schools should be purchased by the city. Free 
education comprehends books, as well as build- 
ings, teachers, blackboards, and the like, now 
furnished gratis. Moreover, the reform removes 
a stigma from sensitive children of humble con- 
dition who cannot purchase books and are obliged 
to take those supplied to indigent children. 


insists that 


had demanded that she be stoned to death, ac- | 


Radical changes are proposed ‘in the police de- 
partment, in effect substituting for the special de- 
tective system the selection by the chief of police 
of patrolmen for special duty, thus allowing ev- 
ery member opportunity to gain recognition of his 

| abilities in that line. Additional powers will also 
be granted the chief of police. Deputy Chief 
Savage will perform the duties of the office until 
a successor to Col. Kurtz is appointed. 


Five of the ‘‘twelve apostles of heresy” now lec- 
turing on Sunday at Horticultural Hall, are to re- 
peat their lectures in Lowell. The first will be 
given by F. E. Abbot next week. He will be fol- 
lowed by Col. Higginson, Mrs. Howe, Mr. Froth- 
ingham, Mr. Weiss, and one more. They will 

speak on Wednesday evenings, and Mr. S. V. 

Spalding, who gets up the course, expects a large 

audience. 

Mas Christianjty and humanity been abandoned 
in the frontier army? Details of Col. Baker’s 
attack on Piegau Indian viilage in Montana, 
January 23, have been received at the Indian Bu- 
reau. Of 173 who were killed only 15 were fight- 

| ing men between the ages of 12 and 37 years, 


and 33 were 90. There were 55 women killed, 


and 50 children under 12 years of age, many of | 


whom were in their parents’ arms. 


age. 


The Congressional investigation into the sale 


of cadetships by members has culminated in the | # the very head of the dramatic eritics 0! 


resignation of Hon. B. F. Whittemore of South 


Carolina, and his censure, after resignation, by | 


unanimous vote. 


Magazine, and resided formerly in Malden in this 
State. He went to the war as chaplain in regi- 
ments from Massachusetts, and finally settled in | 
South Carolina. He is a Methodist clergy man. 
The House Committee on reconstruction, of 
which General Butler is chairman, has been very 


Each petition is signed by the applicant, vouched | from his “Haynlet’’—a play which nothing but 
for by some responsible person, and carefully filed, | Vent of @ Fechter could induce us to sit a 
were most agreeably disappointed. [tis a conor” 
and execution unlike any other—bold, restless, be! 


so that hereaf er, to use Gen. Butler's words—‘‘If 
any of these men should undertake to say that we 
have recommended relief in his case, when he did 


found that either his name has been forged or he | ber. but the readings, situations, manner an! 


is a liar. We want this fully and distinctly un- 








This is a | 
disgraceiul record both for our country and the | ‘ ; ig 
| found respect for the drama, and an exteusise know res 





dismissed him so summarily, ag the /7« 
Mr. Whittemore is a grand- | other hand, it is to be noted. that the t 
nephew of the late Rev. Thomas Whittemore, for | of the dramatic profession is in his favor. Yo * 
so many years of the Trumpet and Universalist | to observe the thoughtful consideration 
Fechter has been treated by the pre=s of Boo! 
| unanimity which prevails as to his great 404: 
| actor. 


| tied admiration of his originality, bis detianee 
| Stage conventionalities, his enilusiasm, ent! 
| ty, naturalness and force. 
his * 
systematic in its recommendations for pardon. | fluenced by the verdict of that city, auticipated 


a3 likely to be correct as any of the stereotype > 
which we have been so familiar. 
not ask to have his disabilities removed, it will be | his idea alone, Kemble having adopted it betore 


are Fechter’s, and are intelligent, exciting auc } 
ful. 


will prove a complete bar to the naturalization ; 


frauds that have been so common of late years, 
The Washington correspondent of the Post te}|s 


the very good story that at Col. Forney’s TeCE). aie 


tion, the other night, where the guests were ae 


white and colored, a distinguished member of Con. 
gress, not discovering the difference between the 
waiters and guests, hailed one of the latter with, 
“Here, waiter, give mea slice of that cold turkey. 
come, be lively now,’’ to which he received a digni- 
fied bow and the response —‘Thank you, sir; | 
am one of the guests. Iam Prof ——.”’ The 
Congressman, an out-and out radical, somewhat 
nonplussed, repiied:—“I beg your pardon; I dig 
not observe it; we shall get used to these things 
by-and-by.” 


Literary Notes. 
Western papers report that Mrs. M. A. P. Darwin has 


| been elected Professor of Logic, Rhetoric and English 
| Literature in the Burlington University. 


Mr. Horace Howard Furness, son of Dr. Furness of 
Philadelphia, and younger brother of William Furnes, 
the lamented artist, is at work on a new critical edition 


: , ‘ of Shakespeare. 
| in Boston Monday to organize under their act ot : 


Iu spite of the advice of friends, Gail Hamilton por- 


| sists in publishing her attack on her former Boston pub- 
| lishers. The title of the tractate will be “A Battle of 
| the Books, Reeorded by an Unknown Writer for the Use 
| of Authors and Publishers.’ 

There are constant inquiries in the bookstores for book? 


that Miss Alcott has not published. 
body asked for ‘do's Children," and was quite indignant 
When told that the Concord lady had not yet written 
about this branch of her family; and another demanded 
the third volume of *Litthe Women.” 


The other day some- 


Victor Hugo is now all the rage in Paris, another sign 
of the coming revolution, THiis old play of “Lueretia 
Borgia’ is running at the Porte St. Martin theater with 
immense success, The Temps says that had the roof of 
the theater fallen ia, the first night, nearly all that gives 
literary, seientilie or artistic prestige to Freneh suciety 
would have perished, 

The grand plan of celebrating the “Boston massacre’’ 
of W70 by an oration by Wendell Phillips, and other 
ceremonies, has, as we have already announced, been 
givenup; but a book comuaggagestve of the ceutennial 
anniversary Will appear next WGK. Lt is prepared by 
Frederic Kidder of Boston, and will contain a general 
account of the massacre, and a reprint of all the impor- 
tant contemporaneous documents, some of which are 
Very rare. Among these are the narrative published by 
the committee of the town, the trial of the soldiers, ay 
a brief account of the trial and the evidence, prepared 
by John Adams, and now for the tirst time printed from 
his own manuscript. 

The waiting public has at length been informed, 
through the agency of the Atlantic cable, of the title of 
Mr. Charles Dickens's new novel. It is to be called 
“The Mystery of Edwin Drood.””) Those who are fas- 
tidious in such matters will hesitate a little at this nawe, 
and declare it is not so good as the simpler style, “Nich- 
olas Niekleby” and “David Copperiield,”” while all wil! 
admit that it is better than Mr. Dickens's last gram 
matical experiment, “Our Mutual Friend ‘Thes-tory 
isto be given to the American publie simultaneously 
With its publication in London in the pages ot Every 
Suturdcy, Where it will have the advantage of the o1 ig 
inal illustrations. Its first number is expected to Ap- 
pear during Mareh. 

Musie Note... 
PERABO'S MATINEE 

Although the weather was very unpleasaut, a very 
large audience attended Mr. Perabo's last matinee at 
Chickering’s Hall. The programme consisted of a so- 
nata, in A-minor, by Mozart, which was full of brillian- 
ey and beauty; Nachtsticke, op. 23, by Rob. Schumaun, 
comprising four very pleasing pieces; Chopin's Etude, 
op. la, No. 4 (C-sharp minor), and Tarantella, op. 43 
(A-flat minor), which were very skillfully rendered. 
Phe lagt and inost beautiful was Beethoven's Sonata, op 
111 (C-minor), which was full of majesty and grandeur, 
gradually changing from the heavy and profound to that 
delicate, rippling music which charms the listener and 
makes every thought beautiful. 

SACRED CONCERT AT BELWYN’S 

Owing to a difficulty between Mr. Slaviansky and his 
troupe, Which resulted on Saturday in an open rupture, 
the company, with the exception of the great tenor, re- 
fused to fullill their contract with Mr. Selwyn for Sunday 
night last. Atvery short notice, however, Miss Ade- 
laide Phillips aud Mr. M. W. Whitney were engaged, 
and they, with the Russian tenor, and a full orchestra 
under the direction of Mc. Koppitz, gave a pleasant con- 
cert to a large audience. Most of the selections were 
from the works of the great composers. Miss Plillips 
sung the familiar“ Prayer’ from Meyerbeer’s © Proph- 


et,” and Donizetti's “' dmor Funesta,” and the child _~ 


air, “I dreamt I was in heaven,” from ““Naaman.”’ Mr 
Whitney gave the ?ro Peccatis, and the recitative and 
aria, ‘And God said,” from ‘The Creation.” Mr. sia- 
viausky contributed a Russian cradle-song, “Spirity (en- 
tu,” from ‘*La Favorita,”’ and ‘The Mother's Sony,’ by 
Pivoda. The orchestral performances were interesting 
aud artistic, and the beautiful “Merfen Klaenge’ of 
Jungmann, which has been played to careless ears be- 
tween the acts of ‘Litthe Emly,” excited the admira 
tion to which it was entitled. The musie sounded tin: 
ly, and the testimony of the audience and ot the perfurtu- 
ers, Vocal and instrumental, was unanimous in praise ol 
the acoustic qualities of the theater 
NINTH SYMPHONY CONCERI 

This, it shoul 1 be remembered, takes place next Thurs: 
day afternoon. The programme will embrace the over- 
ture to “Geenoveva,” by Schumann; recitative and aria 
*Addio, O miei sospiri,” from Gluck’s “Orfeo,’' (tirst 
time), sung by Mrs. C. A. Barry; piany concerto in P- 
minor, Chopin, played by Miss Anna Mehlig (her tirst 
appearance in Boston); alto arias from Handel's Italian 
operas, arranged by Robert Franz (tirst time in any eon- 
cert), sang by Mrs. Barry; Beethoven's Heroic Sym- 
phony—a superb presentation. 

Dramatic Notes. 
MR. BECHTER AT THE “ROSTON 

Perhaps no subject connected with the drama has eset 
occasioned so wide a difference of opinion among thor 
who are commonly considered competent judges of act- 
ing us the question of the merits of this arti-t 
do not hesitate to throw up their caps in his honer, and 


Solue 


to declare that his portrayals of character are a uew Tey- 
elation to their minds of a degree of tinish in art which 
they had pot imagined. Others take a middie course 
and while they admit great merits also point oul 
ly significant blemishes. 





And yet another and 1 





gus class deny that he has learned the alphabet of 


ing, denounce him as a humbug, sueer at his accent, an | 
declare that everything that he does is stupidity itell 
Now, in forming gn opinion of a new and coules!% 
eminent player, it is to be remembered that no a'r 


who ever lived was above criticism; none have: 
so good that faults were not perceptible, and ! 
bad that merits were wholly concealed. Se i! 
friendly critic can always find space for con-c 
eulogy, as an unfriendly critic can equally often ~ 
honest course to be denunciation. Thus the erit: 
New York World sees in Mr. Fechter nothiug 
demn, while the critic of the Tribun 
in his performance to admire. Both writers #! 
men—the latter, Mr. William Wiuter, particwal: * 
He writes with earnestness, honesty and cutul 


can find bu 


votes his whole time to a study of the stage, has 49! 


of plays and players, leaas—when leaning af a) 
side of kindness, and is generally and ju-t!y ! 








Hence the surprise everywhere manife!! | 
nal should have dealt so sharply with Mr te 


For ourselves, we do not le-itate tu expres 
538 


We had seen in New Yor 


tuy Blas” and ‘“‘Legardere” with delight! 


through—au 


The auburn wig }* 8 





| detail 
} tower: 


While witnessing his impersonation the 


derstood, because it would be a shameful thing , pisesd tedioesn even bY 


esa of the play is forgotten, 


for men, after having their disabilities removed, | those old -tagers who have oftenest sat iteut. bi giow# 


to go out and say they had never asked it.” 
A new naturalization-law is passing through 


Congress without attracting much notice, per- | 


with a new ardor, and awakens a new interes! 
/ not merely one long funeral sermon, such as mos! 4 
| preach, but a rapid, intense, impassioned and +!artels 
portraiture of revenge, indecision, terror, love a! 


ft i 
tors 


ng 


id mad- 


haps because the necessity of such a law is not) ness, wholly consistent with itself, but rather pictorial 
so generally reafized now as it ia about election | 8nd romantic than philosophic. His humor is positive 


time, 
tion to the United States courts, exclusively, 


r . ' 
The law gives the control of naturaliza- ; and has full play a 
he is the center is intense, and he acts throughout wit4 


the impulse of a man who feels deeply and carries out 


His interest in the scenes of which 


fixes the period of probation after an alien has 4,;, purpose, unrestrained by mere scholastic reflectiou 


given notice of his intention to become a citizen and dyspeptic misanthropy 


at three years, and provides that no naturalized his pathos pertectly muiting. 
lia” and with “the Qieea”’ fairly electritied the audi- 
ence by their intensity, rapidity and beauty, as also did 
the killing of “the King."’ 


citizen can vote within six montis of the comple- 
tion of his papers. The bill has been carefully 


His love is delicious, and 
His scenes with “Uphe 


His soliloquies and collo- 


drawn and thoroughly scrutinized by members | quialisims are delivered in an ordinary, every-day maa- 


of Congress interested in 


i, believed it! ner, just as if Hamlet were an actual man, and talking 


i aan: 











as we all talk in 
found, and at first, 
unpleasantly; but 
declamation in sue 
sential. The contr 
pressive the trem: 
throws into the ste 
which so many objq 
and the words are } 
two passages wher 
and whirlwind of 
come from nothing 
sion and appropriag 
turesqueness, and 
nerve, grace and sq 
are alternately mus 
Altogether, Mr. Fe 
ance, and it marks 
tined himself to th 
and has been hone 
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the part we have s¢ 
C. Bangs, who is to 
ous engagements tl 
who has not long by 
siderable attention 
ances at the Grand 
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capacity, and is esy 


He is an a 


Ness and elegance o 
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is not up to Me re 
Mr. Aldrich presen 
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On Monday ever 
duce this Paris sens 
the French of Mme 
by Mr. Augustine 
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vember, and is now 
Mr. Field will mou 
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ther complicated n 
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Paris in many a d 
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cate the rustle of a 
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ise, Occupy position 
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Phe married 
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His domestic atfairs 
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But if 
He ean a 


less Women 
dulgent 
visitors at his house 
handsome Compte 
ments which are de 
Kill time is that of 
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amusement, but she 
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and he gradually be 
neglect of his wife 
known to Gilberte 
the wife, upon the 
self-possession, and 
xo doing betrays h 
scious that her poss 
retrieve her former yf 
aud rushes to the t 
that he formerly la 
is changed. He no 
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She remembers, wh 
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Altogether, Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet is a great perform- 
ance, and it marks him asa great actor. He has con- 
fined himself to this character during the entire week, 
and has been honored by the attendance of large audi- 
ences, composed of the /iferati, the clergy—in short, the 
best culture of Boston—who have uniformly demanded 
his appearance before the curtain at the close of each act. 

The play has been creditably placed upon the stage, 
and in the main very satisfactorily played. Miss Car- 
lotta Leclercq, from London, 1s a lady of prepossessing 
appearance, and an agreeable actress, whose style has 
evidently been formed—or at least remodelled—by con- 
tact with Mr. Fechter. She is entitled to the praise of 
enacting “Ophelia’’ better than any representative of 
the part we have seen upon the Boston stage. Mr. F. 
C. Bangs, who is to accompany Mr. Fechter in his vari- 


5” 


ous engagements through the country, is a Southerner, 


who has at his workshop on Tremont street a great deal 
of beautiful carving in marble on gravestones and mon- 
uments. One bunch of lilies and roses is exquisitely 
delicate, and in so high relief that it seems just laid 
upon the marble. Mr. Carew has also a bust of Rev. 
John Pierpont, taken many years ago, and looking much 
less like a lion than the glorious old man did in the last 
years of his life; but, apart from the likeness, the bust 
deserves attention as being made from Vermont marble. 
It equals in fineness and purity the best of Italian mar- 
ble; this bust is without a vein or flaw; the marble-cut- 
ters say it is not inferior to the Italian in hardness, and 
can be chiselled into forms of equal delicacy; and it has 
acreamy tint that is more pleasing than the pure cold 
white of the foreign stone. 
THE RUSH OF WOMEN TO THE STATE HOUSE. 
By a special act of courtesy on the part of the Legisla- 


clared they would pump no longer, she took an 
axe and threatened instant death to the first man 
who left his station. She carried her point, and 
the vessel and lives were thereby saved. 

The heavy rain of Friday night raised the water 
in the Kenrebec and its tributaries to an unprec 
edented height, and the consequent ice freshet is 
without a parallel in that section. The bridge, 


road at Augusta, was swept away, and the dam- 
age in that city cannot be estimated. The water 
rose 80 rapidly that goods in the basements of the 
stores on the east side of Water street could not 
be removed, and an immense amount of property 
of all kinds was destroyed. Thesite of Sprague’s 
mill is entirely overflowed, as well as the first and 
second stories of the old mill, which was recently 
filled with new machinery; they estimate their 


Life, and a Gallery of Por- 
traits of Contemporary 
Celebrities, 
Executed with the highest degree of finish known to 
modern art. 
By special arrangement with the best foreign pictorial 
papers, electrotypes of their illustrations are procured 


500 feet long, of the Portland and Kennebec rail-| ty apyance of their publication in Europe. By this 


method the publishers of EVERY SATURDAY are not 
only sure to have superior illustrations, but they are en- 
abled to present these illustrations to American readers 
at the same time or before they are in the hands of Euro- 
pean readers. 

With these unusual facilities, the publishers aim to 
make the HANDSOMEST ILLUSTRATED PAPER 
IN AMERICA. 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
E'resco Painters 


Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms Ne. 608 Washington St., Beston. 





private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 
tng on Glass. 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





They are prepared design to and execute every descriptios 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
Guiding ana Erooss 
Every description of wood finished in wat 
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CHARLES A. LEWIS, 
BOOK AGENT. 
For information relating to the purchase of ancient 
{and modern European books, in large or small quanti- 


| 
| 
' 
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In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and | ties, and manuscripts, address 


48 Rue Wan Blaer, 
St. Willebrord, Antwerp, Belgium. 
} Feb. 12. 
OLD 
| NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will 
immediately be putinto paper, without being ex posed to in 


tf 





| Seats secured six davs in advance 
Doors open at 2 and 7. Overture at 2.30 and 7.30 
} Minates at 5.50 and 10 30. 


Ter- 


BOSTON THEATER. 


J.B BOOTH..... .. Lessee and Manager. 


This afternoon, 


MR. FECHTER 


jas “ILAMLET, with a strong cast. 

This evening — Boucicault’s great drama, “JESSTE 
BROWN, ok THe ReLier or LuckNow,” with “THE 
LONG STRIKE.” 

MONDAY, Feb. 28th, 


MR. FECHTER 


BLAS." 


as “RUY 
The sale of seats for Mr. Feehter’s last nights now 


me for'books who has not long been on the stage, but attracted con- ture, the friends of woman-suffrage were granted a hear- damage at $10,000. Lambert’s large iron found- Sale spectica. The highest cash prices paid. 
rday some- siderable attention by the excellence of his perform- | ing in the Hall of Representatives Thursday forenoon. | ery on the east side of the river is submerged. LITERARY CONTENTS LUCAS HABERSTROB. i CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, commewet 
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York. He is an actor of uncommon intelligence and 
capacity, and is especially distinguished for the clear- 
ness and elegance of his articulation and elocution, He 
played “Laertes’’ exceedingly well. Mrs. Melinda Jones 
is not up to the requirements of the “Queen” mother. 
Mr. Aldrich presented the “King” in a very satisfacto- 
ry manuer. Mr. Roche made an unsympathetic “Hora- 
tio.’ Mr. Murdoch did admirably as the first actor, and 
Mr. Weaver gave us a sutiiciently unearthly ghost. 


and wound round the stairs (we encountered many other 
stares) till we reached the galleries. Ten A.M. and both 
galleries packed, and many coming away. ‘‘Youcannot 
getin!” they exclaimed. ‘Can't I? I’m smalland will 
squeeze in.’” Aad I did, after some opposition, besidea 
pillar which I enlisted into my service asa backer. ‘I'd 
no idea you could get in there,’’ said one of the sup- 
pressed sex. ‘‘We’ve got to press our way along in just 
that way,’’ said another sufferer, “if we want to get our 


Water street was deeply submerged, and some 
fitteen or twenty dwellings in the lower part of 
the city were floated from their foundations and 
overturned. Gardner was partially submerged. 
The mills and dams on Fall brook in Solon were 
considerably damaged. The bridges at Madison 
and Norridgewock across the Kennebec river have 
been entirely swept away by the ice, which was 
in many places piled up four or five feet thick by 


promptly with the most entertaining and noteworthy 
articles in the European periodicals :— 

Serial Tales, Short Stories, Essays, bioe- 
graphical and descriptive, Poems, Notes 
of Travel and Adventure, Personal 
Gossip, Literary Intelligence, Fa- 
cetie, Pepular Papers on Sci- 
ence, and Translations from 





E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


ty of the Photographs he is now making. 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior quali- 
These pic- 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


NOURSE, MASON & CO., 





| Successors to 





240.... Washington street. ...240 





More Popular than Ever. 
_ Brilliant array of New Attractions, and return of old 
favorites. MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 28th, and every 
evening during the week. Grand Skating Carnival by 
| Miss CARSIE AUGUSTA MOORE, the Skatorial 
} Queen, assisted by Mr. CHARLES E. LOVETT. First 
appearance of the beautiful and charming vocalist, Miss 
POLLY DALY. Return of the immense favorites in 








‘uch society | i; j 1" rs . - A 7 ne i wuts i 
Mr. Fechter’s engagement will continue but one week, rights.” I settled myself compactly and then surveyed pesca gered has seams oUF to the Continental Magazines. tures combine some of the latest improvements in | AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, | Song and Burlesque, Mr. and Mrs. Ro A. BRENNAN 

7 8 a the dreadful members who were so condescending as to vert on the Fortla n 2 ec uroad, J sg te ces ; French and German Photography, and are believed to | SEEDs, FERTILIZERS, &e. The Peerless Pantomimist, THE BUTLER TROUPE 

1 massacre during which he will appear as ‘Ruy Blas, Legar- ‘ ‘ ¢ above Waterville, Saturday noon, and a pit titty By special arrangement with foreign authors, the con- be e rae ies soo at th Se Feb. 5 | The Great Delehanty and Mengler, in Songs and 

and other dere” and “Claude Melnotte,” and we cordially advise hear and weigh our foolish hankering and demand for feet long and thirty feet deep was washed out. ‘a | ductors of Every SatuRDAY are frequently able to equal to any uced inthe city. tf Feb. 5. a san Bont Dances. The versatile Sheridan and Mack, in 

need, been all who would witness a finished piece of natural act- | ‘He ballot. Good, solid-looking samples they were, but heavy force of men repaired it during the night so | 8ive its readers many valuable papers simultaneously | — = cae re eer ee i agate pp ergs - yy aretngneide sketches. The eccentric 
centennial ing, without the least tinge of artificiality or a particle looks are deceiving, you know. Then they were occupy- at hele publication shepad. Pp ARLOR F UR NIT URE eee ee ee Ww. Me ANDRE Wes. tin Pharotattons se n bio tag mache 
ce 3 AY * 2 uthe : ‘Tes *gpracel 

- ~ ° Factories at Worcesterand Groton Junction 3m Feb. 5 and accomplished CLARA BURTON, in her Resistor 





ing, on an average, three seats apiece, while we, a fee- 


that trains could pass, using more than 1000 
sleepers and otlr timbers in the break. Ice is 





repared by of stage-trickery, to embrace the few opportunities for Z 3 x z [a “oO 
1 a general gratitication thus offered. ' bler kind of representatives, were jamming, sweltering | piled upon the #hores of the Kennebec like a sea DIC s'§ = ——= | Sige te ence Dreier’, ih Starting Gyeusstie 
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“PROU-FROU" AT THE “MUSEUM.” 

On Monday evening Mr. Manager Field will pro- 
duce this Paris sensation, which has been adapted from 
the French of Mme. Henri Meilhac and Ludovic Halevy 
by Mr. Augustine Daly, manager of the Fifth Avenue 
Theater in New York. It has been played every night 
at the Uheater Gymnase, in Paris, since the first of No- 


enter the saints’ rest. And, but for Mr. French, of New 
Bedford, possibly we should have had even less room. 
We'll remember Mr. French when our day of reckoning 
cometh. 
MRS. LIVERMORE'S POWER AS A SPEAKER. 
Before she had spoken five minutes the newspapers 
and books with which members of the committee had 


wall, crushing fences, forests, and covering mead- 
ows. The damage up the Sandy river and the 
Carrahaszset is tearful. A bridge over the Andros- 
coggin, between Auburn and Lewiston, was some- 
what damaged, and several town and railroad 
bridges above those places have been destroyed. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The White Mountain Medical Society, has 


By special arrangement with Mr. Charles Dickens, his 
new novel, 
**The Mystery of Edwin Dreod,”’ 
will be first published in America in the pages of EVERY 
SATURDAY, simultaneously with the appearance of the 
story in monthly parts in London, and accompanied 





COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 


be found in Boston. 


French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 


OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
To All Town and City Agencies: 

THE STATE LIQUOR COMMISSIONER'S 


Office for the sale of PURE Liquors for Medicinal and 
Mechanical purposes, 








| and all the Star Troupe, in an entirely new programme 
The great Adelphi Eallet Troupe in’a charming diver- 
tisement. The roaring faree, “Dodging for a Wife.” 
The attractive pantomime, “Lhe Ked Guome.” Mati- 
nee Saturday at 2.30 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R. M. FIELD .Acting Manager. 


! 


informed, vember, and is now running successfully in New York. - ee Best ‘ Whee cet } hace 
the title of Mr. Field will mount it in his usual elegant manner, bees. amiasing thomuelves, after the fashion of legisia- adopted » dire that any member wie adver: sneer ~ seeeaglagg ee ee abe “Neo. 22 Custom House Street Monday, February 2s, 
. be called and cast it to the ablest members of his company tive bodies, were laid aside, yawns grew infrequent, | Uses himself by reporting his operations in news- will begin in March. MANUFACTURED BY if FROU-FROU 
ho ure fas- “Frou-Frou”’ is called a comedy, but it isa domestic —* wap pence ae ccigeeat by tears, skillfully pit oe en Gas al —_ ids the Wiieailae ue Deueieen: Sinton.) BRAMAN SHAW & C0 | rare whose TON. wuo tale ieee Maas EE 
, , ae 2c 5 . ° a Hey HM mss © is ice ¢g » firs ry e : hd 
this name, hia: plar yneh. 17" PEs Ceres ot. ice, Lev ermre s pneen ae : “Four numbers have been issued of the Illustrated ] a9 Pe isees QUOD seer Se ree teen see Seek SRT 


drama in five acts, very neatly adapted. 


the “code of ethics” of the American Medical As- 





"HARVARD MUSIGAL ASSOCIATION. — 


le, “*Nich- ; “iki , vat it je eaiq | Capital; the only weak place was the complimer > VERY SATUR , ae i ities by Dr. 8. Dana Hayes, the official State Assayer 
yle, Nich ther complicated nor -'rikingly new, and yet it is said P y ae abigeitin hous pliment to he r sociation; the society has done nothing new. Ev eats opis by Sn that a opinion of its me ents CAN SALESROOM, jy ; % sina 
aile all will to be the t enjoyable society-play we have had from | ©o-Workers at the beginning. She is a true orator, using ‘ : Aad Tn: be given with fairness. At first we considered the change 

o be the most enjoyable society-play we € 0 Sate cas i : ge Arthur Folsom, Haytien minister to the United | a hazardous experiment, but it proves to be a complete 27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. y J "SEC 
last gram- Paris i +a day. ‘Frou-Frou,’’ as the reader is argument, sentiment, satire, wit and anecdote with ad- . . 4 a : Be ica! op Lovet . J A. BRODHEAD BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
g aris in many a day ou,’’ as the reader i: cabcinieraia- aie soltend Mek Mates Wonkieé bie chad States, is a native of Exeter, though he has lived wanes 33. ge arenes its former leading and popu- Jan. 1. 3m_—s : s 
Phe story doubtless aware, is a French onomatope, meant to indi- feart. one: a - eakens her hearers . : : ies : nc ar feature of giving at the earliest possible dates, and Jan. 1 tf Com SIONER NINTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 
i nearly fifty years in Hayti. He is a grandson of gécad of aby othes Foprit. the very Gest of English aad | === ae ce OMMISSIONER . 
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cate the rustle of a silk-dress; it is in this drama ap- 
plied to a yay young belle of fashionable life in Paris, 
whose name is Gilberte, and who, with her sister Lou- 
ise, occupy positions, at the opening of the play, in their 
father’s house, about which flutter the wealth and friv- 
olity of the metropolis. These two sisters are delicate. 
ly characterized. Louise, the elder, is amiable and dis- 
creet; Frou-Frou, the younger, is gay and thoughtless. 


with pathos; at precisely the right moment of tender- 
ness, she drives in her argument; and, excepting Lucy 
Stone, she is the only really effective speaker in the 
cause of woman-suffrage. It is said there will be a sec- 
ond legislative hearing on this subject, and it is to be 
hoped that Mrs. Livermore may have the field to herself 
then, and that all the members may hear her. On 
Thursday, nearly half the seats on the foor were emp- 


Gen. Nathaniel Folsom of the Revolution, who 
commanded the New Hampshire troops on the in- 
vestment of Boston in 1770. 

I'he political canvass of the State by the Re- 
publican State Committee, which has for years 
veen noted for its accuracy, and is always pub- 
lished a few days betore the election, has begun, 
but, in the present complications, is not expected 


continental literature, in excellent variety, with careful 
discrimination, and with a true idea of the want of the 
American people. The change from the large octavo or 
magazine form to that of the folio enables the publishers 
to present every week pictures unequalled in beauty and 
in execution by anything hitherto done in this country. 
Like the contents of EVERY SATURDAY, these pictures 
are foreign, and generally will be found in no other pub- 
lication apt to be seen by its readers. Weextend to the 
new EVERY SATURDAY a ares welcome; it is valua- 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
—or— 


: & ‘ 


i Le. A. ELLIOT & CoO.., 
| No. 322 Washington Street, 
| BOSTON, 


| IMPORTEKS OF 


| ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


| 


LAST BUT ONE. 
THURSDAY APTERNOON, March 3, at 34 o'clock precisely 
Part l Reci- 
tativeand Aria: “Addio, O Miei Sospiri,”’ from Gluck's 
“Orfeo” (first time), sung by Mrs. C. A. Barry; Piano 
Concerto, in F-minor, Chopin, played by Miss ANNa 
MEHLIG (her first appearance in Boston) 


Overture to “CGrenoveva,”” Schumann ; 


ant, a very Among the visitors and suitors for the hand of Frou- ty, but the galleries were crowded with ladies, many of ting as — as usual. ‘I'he Vemocratic party te its reading geomet —— ble in its 7 apap beh et Part 1. —Alto Aria from Hendel's Italian Operas, as 
matinee at Rae eee nia ated ine : whom had never heard a woman speak in public before; | will not make any minute canvass. and in every way worthy the patronage of a discrimi- REAL ESTATE arranged by Robert Franz i isc 
Frou is one Henri Sartorys, whois already loved by Lou- I Pp y nating public. {t now enters upon a new career of pros- ; EE ee arranged by Robert Franz (tirst time in this country), 


ted of a su- 


of brillian- 


ise secretly. He is influential and rich. He makes a 


and it was pleasant to see the enthusiasm Mrs. Liver- 


more excited. When she claimed the ballot as a sym- 


CONNECTICUT. 
A young colored boy named Suwarrow, in 


perity, and has the kind wishes of all lovers of the good 
and beautiful.” 


No. 11 Broimiield St., Boston. 


PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Mrs. Barry; Heroie Symphony, Beethoven 
Tickets, With reserved seats, at $1, for sale at the Mu- 


confidante of Louise and solicits her aid in his suit, de- Dec. 4 er 
Sch : ’ ‘ Se ‘ BES 4 : 5 “] as s > ‘ ec. 4. tf ; ’ : 
eee claring that he is madly in love with Gilberte. As be- bol of equality, and said that the withholding it stamped Sherman, oe See and corner nted, recently, {From the New YorK TRIBUNE.]} — a Re SNe Caroma SANT sie EU. It Feb. 26. 
in’s Etude . . inferi sould sas inki by a crowd of white boys, and in deterding him- i : ; =m a ——— | Teachers. tf Jan. 1 ; 
-omws the character of the discreet and amiable sister, | ¥°™2 as an inferior, one could not help thinking of nase “EVERY SATURDAY promises, in its new shape, to be sii 
ella, op. 4 P : ee va... | the prayer of Thetis to Jupiter: self with a sled-stake fractured the skull of a) 4 ppcator succe ‘iiwe S$ new shape, to be " os = CELEBR 
aneriienkiaraales ing aes rs — : : ‘ : a greater success aver, E- T GALLER = — 
hetueaa she sacritices her elf and brings about a match between % : : oe boy named Harris, causing his death. Suwarrow reawan FIN AR A 7 a ATION 
the giddy little Frou-Frou and the man she secretly O promise me, and grant my suit; or else {From the CINCINNATI CHRONICLE. | THE 
ee oe aye 1 life of Henri d roreait thes wis Sant te hag Seen meena’ “That praise is almost unqualified which asserts that PHI Oe ose 
loves. The married life of Henri does not prove all that Shi » ; Yniet: ic i i Sh Ge veh sol reap quarhea woicn asserts tha : : 
1 grandeur, Ve 1d wist de oe dik ak iit oes naan now oe baer the other gods Chiet-Justice Joel Hinman, who died on MON-)| eveny SituBDAY improves with each succeeding num- PARH A M SEMI*CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
sid to thas hie could wish we rustle of silk-dresses grows monot- 0 t s € oe A day, wasa lineal descendant of Sergeant Edward ber. This, our favorite weekly journal of choice read- e a C H L D S & C 0 . 5% i — OF THE 
Se onous. His frivolous wife has little time to devote to | Indeed, that whole scene in Olympus might easily be | Hinman, one of the body-guard ot Charles I. of | ing, has established itself beyond doubt as the most suc- Sienaict f 4 NEW FAMILY a 
stoner ane : . ; ° mAs " : ors = 
home duties, owing to the exaction: ay society, | suited to the present case. The lord of creation, sigh- | E eG ; _ | cessful of all illustrated weeklies. The marked improve- eee eo 
1ome du owing to the exactions of gay society. ‘ e pres e & England, who fled to this country on that mon ment in each number of the new series convinces us that MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


sky and his 


His domestic affairs suffer, while the silk-dresses are chal- 
leuging the adiniration of roves and the envy of thought- 


ing heavily, answered :— 
“Hard things dost thou require; and yet all this 
Protits thee nothing, for it only serves 


arch’s defeat in 1650, and settled in Strattord. 
[he grandfather ot the chief-justice was a colonel 
during the Revolution, and in 1775 commanded 


the cenductors of EVERY SATURDAY did not exhausc 
their best resources with the first number, nor have they 
since the first issue dealt out their literary reserves with 


LOOKING-GLASSES & PICTURE-FRAMES. 


Publishers and Dealers in 


SEWING MACHINE 


Is a first-class Lock-stiteh Machine, designed for every 
description of family sewing and manufacturing pur- 


AT MUSIC IIALL, 
ON FRIDAY EVENING, March 11, 


t leas women. Bat If Frow-# rou is feivolems, Mowrt ie te To breed dislike, and is the worse for th chary hand WwW ordially welcome this hand Cl ] 
en rupture, os Seat coca g “dd 8, 3 the worse fi ee. n, j : é ae : ( : d. We cordially welcome this handsome 14romos oses. It is elegant in style and finish, perfeetly simple ,p Se as 
dios tate, dulgent. He can deny his wife nothing. Among the But were it as thou deemest, ‘tis enough at Ticonderoga. Joel Hinman was admitted to journal, and point to it with pride, as an evidence of the Er : , ; i codatumetinett auaia perfect work ah iad enas : The exercises will inelude Addresses by Hon. ROB- 
visitors at his house is a former suitor of Gilberte’s, the That such has been my pleasure, Sit thou down the bar in 1823, when twenty.six years old, ap- | advanced intellectual cultivation which demanded its ae VLG, ‘ tion of material. e oo : .e ee THROL » His Excellency Gov WILLIAM 
for Sunday handsome Compte de Valreas. Among other amuse- In silence and obey.” pointed to the supreme court bench in 1842, and | production.” Paintings, &c. I rANoi Ba nice ps nly Sahm oh ‘ rape A =i 
Miss Ade- “Large-eyed and august Juno” was for a moment silent, | became chief-justice in 1s01. AGENTS FOR BROCK & DELANO, RIMS is : eas ‘ guished speak- 
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ments Which are devised by the friends of Frou-Frou to 
kill time iy that of private theatricals. Henri makes 
some inetlectual objection to his wife’s taking part in the 
amusement, but she has already studied it with DeVal- 
reas, and it is a lover's part, and the indulgent husband 


while curbing her high spirit; and another of the 
stronger sex, albeit crippled and somewhat in disfavor 
himself, took that opportunity to offer friendly advice 
and consolation in these words :— 

‘Great will the evil be, and hard to bear, 


IN GENERAL. 

A man registering his name-as James W. Eaton, 
of Boston, has been missing since Thursday from 
the Newcomb House in Davenport, Ia, and it is 
the one who was seen on that day to walk into an 








TERMS: 

Single Weekly Number, 10 cents; Monthly Parts, in 
handsome covers, 5) cents; Yearly Subscriptions, $5.00 
in advance; $4.00 a year to subscribers for any other 
periodical published by FizLps, Os@oov & Co. 





Braun's Carbon Photographs 


—AND— 
Rogers’s Groups. 


FINE ART REPOSITORY, 





195 Washington Strect, Boston, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 

Also Agents for Kelley's celebrated Machine Oil. 

Agents wanted in every city and town. 3m Noy 


id 
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A Choice Musical Programme, 


BY THE ENTIRE 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 


which has volunteered to appear, with 
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ie Bins goto Carlsruche. Whea he tells Frou-Frou of it, she Wise as she is, that she defer to Jove.” — Feb. 26 BOSTON It i PEERED ae A GRA! ESTRA. 

siviia Ulée- promises to come aud spend the summer with him in Juno, the goddess, yielded, smiled, poured sweet nectar Sunday Services. tye Oh aaa ese si 1 TE a Ae Rah ka, SPECIAL N O I ICE . FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), Tickets, with reserved seats, 81—ready at Music Hall 
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the winter So he resigns his ap- 
poiutinent because his wife cannot go with him, In 
this coudition of affairs Louise, partly at her father’s 
suggestion and partly at the solicitation of Gilberte, 
visits them, and the wife, with an apparent desire only 
to get rid of irksome household responsibilities, induces 
her sister to remain in the family. The moment she is 
installed as a companion of Henri’s, and he makes a dis- 
closure ot his domestic affairs, a change gradually comes 
ever the little home. Gilberte’s child is no longer neg- 
Phe husband is nv longer left alone when his 
Louise enters into his plans, 


lected 


Wife is ata ball or party 


of the gods."’ Our modern Juno will hardly do that; 
she will never yield; and only after she has won the 
victory will she allow herself to join the laughter of the 


gods. 
THE “GOOD TIME COMING.” 


Mrs. Livermore, with her rare eloquence and magnet- 
ism, held her hearers spell-bound to the close. After 
the hearing, she went and sat on one of the seats in the 
hall to wait for a friend. I wanted also a foretaste of 
the grand feeling we should have when we occupy the 
roomy, comfortable, lounging arm-chairs. I surveyed 
with disgustful interest the little spittoon acting as 


o'clock. Prof. William Denton the fullowing Sunday. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. | 


ELEGANCE AND CoMmFoRT exist throughout the 
AMERICAN HOUSE, BOSTON. The hotel is. still 
kept by the veteran host, Lewis Rice, whose supervision 
for a quarter of a century has rendered this house so 
popular. 


OuR CALIFORNIA BRANDY is the Distillation of Pure 





CARPETINGS 


— FOR THE — 


Spring Sales ot 1870. 


CONSTANTLY LANDING 


FEBRUARY 1s. 





Per Steamer * Tarifa,’’ just arrived, ad- 
vance Invoices of 


NEW CARPETS! 


COMPRISING 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


Dec. 4. 118 Milk Street, Boston. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni-s, 
| Festivals, &c., 





~ ARTISTS’ SALE. 


Artists’ Sale of Original Paintings. 

On WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY evenings, March 
Zand 3, each evening at 8 o'clock—at the Art Gallery 
of A, A. Childs & Co., No. 127 Tremont street g 
A large collection of valuable paintings by American 

amd foreign artists; a variety of pleasing subjects, and 

many of them by artists of well-known and established 
reputation 
The collection will be sold without reserve and will be 
ov exhibition at the gallery three days before the sale 
reb. 26. It 
THE CARDIFF GIANT. 


eand aris and he gradually becomes recoaciled to the absence and | special adornment before each grand chair. Heavens! | Wines, It is very similar to Hennessey, and has met 
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mabadii: et known to Gilberte as ber lover, aud at the last moment | foor-vases! “Do you supply tobacco also?" T asked a California Wines, BY ENGLISH STEAMERS, | BOU VETS AND FRESH FLOWERS AN ANCERS® COLOUSSA1. 
- tirst ! the wife, upon the brink of a precipice, recovers her | page. He smiled and shook his head. I wonder if the 108 Tremout Street, Boston, ae | of every kind and of the rege re peewnen eer Bt — MONOLITH STATU E, 
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hore ym scious that her position is a terrible one, and anxious to | I'd halfa mind to go roun{ and find out. But, no! he MARRIAGES. “ ain ff FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, Exhunme . —_ the ~~ og y Re 2 Village, 
RES LEUNG aie ae nondugo ounty, Ne Ve, 


in has ever 
Hoty those 
iges of act- 


retrieve her former peace of mind, she discards her lover 
aud rushes to the husband for the sympathy and love 
that he formerly lavished upon her. But, alas! Henri 
is chauged. He no longer wearies himself with chiding 
He even adyises her to continue her pleasant fol- 
Met with this indiderence from one who always 


her 
les 


hasn't a tobaccoey look. Blossed critic and truthteller! 
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BOSTON AND VICINITY. 





In this city, 22d inst., by Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, D.D., 
Mr. Williain W. Churchill to Mrs. Isabella RK. Hurll. 

24thinst., by Rev. Pelham Williams, Henry M. Upham 
to Grace L., daughter of the late John G. and J. E. 
Locke. 





DEATHS, 


LEADING HOME MANUFACTURERS, 


FULL “LINES” 


— OF THE — 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO., 


164 Washington Street. 
Feb. 19. 


2t 





No. 679 Washington Street, 


Jan.1. Between CoMMON AND WARRENTON 3m 


FURNITURE. 


BLACK WALNUT 


NOW ON EXHIBITION AT 


113 Washington street. 
Feb. 12 tf 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 





eVinced the deepest and most indulgent solicitude, she The “H for Aaed Sten? 3 ed = 
ist. Some } hil ; , 2 a - , "er = 
ee acon, BO nee eter Set A eee eee 40 gh cameo Sent Sabicea Wenma tg at _| NEWEST AND CHOICEST STYLES THE NURSERY. 1 (ITY OF BOSTON.—Prastenive Senor. 
honor, and the park. as is her custom. A light breaks in upon her. ers ’ q A eA AA ORL ORCUTT IE OER PR NGERS ei: A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. Hovse.—Sealed me: ape age ie be received at the 
2 4 Otlice of Superintendent of Publie Buildings, until 
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out equal- 


course, 


nd numer. 


Jealousy, remorse, indignation, take possession of her. 
She remembers, When too late, that Louise formerly 
She discovers that now this sister has 


Agitated and reck- 


loved Hear 
usurped ber place in the household. 


less, she seeks her husband aud asks him to accept the 


Springfield streets. The estate was purchased of 
the city for $50,000, and paid for by private sub- 
scription. ‘The carpet and furniture dealers of 
the city have furnished the building with all the 
articles necessary to make a pleasant and comfort- 


In this city, 20th inst., Sally H., widow of William L, 
Cushing, and daughter of the late Samuel Thaxter, 7d. 

2ist inst.. John Mann, 58 yrs. 10 mos. 

24th inst., Joun Banchor, Esq., 71. 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Emeline G., wife of Lemuel Gal- 
liver. 

In Washington, D.C. 17th inst., Lieut. Arthur Tracy 


— OF — 


RICH, 
MEDIUM, 


March Number. 


CONTENTS :—Two Pockets; Pride Must Have a Fall; 
Moffino; The Wounded Kid; Clever Jack; The Fox and 
the Grapes; Snow-balling; Little Lily; Little Sunbeam ; 


Y 
a ~ 74 
Chamber Ses. 
We are manufacturing some new styles, elegant in de- 
sign and splendid in finish, among which we enumerate 
our 


Tuesday, Mareh 1, at 1 o'clock P. M., for furnishing all 
materials and doing all the labor required to plaster the 
Webster Primary selool-House *ruposals to include 
the removal of the old plastering, repairing the lathing, 
and preparing the walls for blackboards. Proposals to 
be addressed to the undersigned, and indorsed ‘‘Propo- 


at-of wine i able home tor aged men. ‘The present number f ee s Ne ad rsed 
seas ' i Hussion Co Carisruche, Ste is ready to go with him | of old gentlemen is twenty, and there are accom- Lee, 5th U. 5. Artillery, son of Gen. W. Raymond Lee, Jingle-Jingle; Losing the Way; Sweeping the Floor; | NONPAREIL SETS, sals for peering Ww chatee be neapat ' The ome 
rccent, ane uvwhere, so t ay of i's 4 of this city, 25. tts ca a : = So nF ee ae The Ma ‘s i mittee reserve the right to reject any or all proposals re- 
auy wher that itis outof Paris. But it is too late, ) AND How the Bird was Set Free; Grunt, the Pig; What VICTORIA SETS, ceived. For plans and spéeiiications apply at thin office 


idity itself 
onfessedly 
t no actor 
eever been 
1d none 80 
it is thata 
ascientious 
en see his 
ritic of the 
ng te con- 


d nothing 
rs are —er 


ecularly $0 


and the She 
then asks him to send Loutse away, but Louise is indis- 
Excited and impe- 
rious, the wife aceuses the sister of treachery, and varti- 
ous other dreadful things, and when the sister does not 
deny her former love for Henri, maddened and reckless, 
Frou-Frou abandons her home, and we next discover 
her in Venice with DeValreas. She has now committed 

but she is net happy. DeValreas 
uukind, but he treats her with an 
affection in which there are traces of pity and weart- 


SOME HEss 


husband is indisposed to go anywhere. 


posed to go, Au outbreak occurs 


herself irretrievably ; 


does not seem to be 


Phe husband comes to Venice and meets his 


Wile, giving an opportunity for one of the most effec- 


been newly illustrated at this theater in that "Little 


modations for thirty more. 

The Merchants’ Insurance Company have ru- 
ined the grand architectura! plans of the Water 
street trout of the new postotiice, and saved sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars to the government, 
vy leasing their adjoining building for twenty 
years to private parties. It required the united 
action ot the government and the company to 


ders the plans impracticable. 

Edward Bixby and Hiram Pratt were before 
the Superior Court tor larceny. Bixby gave his 
history tor the past seven years. He was in the 
army three times, stole a passage to South Amer- 
ica at the close of the war, was twice a policeman 





Gilbert Wait, his neighbor, in South Boston, in an 


cover a certain passage-way, whose existence ren- | 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


we “JESUS AND SOCRATES IN THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION.” 


LOW-PRICED 


CARPETS, 





Sixty Sunpay AFTERNOON LECTURE at HORTICUL- 
TURAL HALL, BY | 


| 

Rey. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, oF ToLepo. | 

To-morrow (SUNDAY), at 3.45 P.M., PRECISELY. | 
*,* Tickets for this lecture and the remainder of the 
course (including Dwight, on ‘‘Music,"’ Potter, on ‘The 
Buckle and Carlyle Theories of History,’"’ Mrs. Cheney, 








tf 


OIL CLOTHS, STRAW MATTINGS, &€C. 


All of which we offer to the Trade, or at Retail, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices! 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 








Mother Sings; Nora's Birthday; About our Pussey; 
Nellie Asleep; Never Play with Fireaams; A Hard 
Team. 

With Thirty [llustrations, 

From designs by Pietsch, Frolich, Flinzer, Miss Hum- 
phrey, and other artists. 

For Sale by All Newsdealers, 
Terms—S$1.50 a year, in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs 
for new subscribers. A sample number for lv cent 
Address the publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


CA TERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 


Premiums given | 


EUGENIE SETs, 
EXCELSIOR SETS, 
GRECIAN SETS. 
The above Sets all have the new style Toilet, Combin- 
ing Dressing-Case and Bureau, and are offered at rea- 
| sonable prices. 
| Wereceived a MEDAL from the last Mechanics’ 
| Fair for our NOUNPAREIL SETS, and DIPLOMA 
| for GRECIAN SETS 
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BEAL & HOOPER, 


} 


j 
} 


For the Cominittee, 
Feb. 26 It CHAS. E. JENKINS, Chairman. 


UTY OF BOSTON.— Wipesixe Warren 

J srreer.—In the Board of Aldermen, February 21, 
1370.—Wherea-, in the opinion of the Board, the safety 
and convenience of the inhabitants require that Warren 
street should be widened on its westerly side, between 
Cliff street and the estate of Sarah, wife of George R. 
Stader, as shown on a plan in the City Surveyor’s vilce, 
it is ther@fore hereby ordered: That due notice be given 
to Donald Kennedy, the beirs of Bradford 5. Farcring- 
ton, Mrs. Hattie FL Bartlett, Elizabeth R. Gilbert, Ed- 
win ©. Bailey aud the said sarah, wife of Geo. KR. siader, 
and all other persons or parties interested, that this 
Board intend to widen the street betore mentioned, by 
taking a portion of their land and laying out the sane 
asa public street, and also that due notice be given to 
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J House sealed proposals wi ] be received at the 


ulture, de | 
tive eiluations in the dru e noune . in : Y ‘ ofage 3 Re . 3 
haga pro wit am ities i 4 H : . pene ek; at Montevideo, a soldier in both Paraguay and | on “Art,” Wasson, on “Jesus, Christianity and Modern 13 Washington street, | MANUFACTURERS. all persons and parties owning or having any rights im 
knowledgu { oe ess Seexs De areas, kills him ina duel, | Chili, a mechanic at Rio Janeiro, and finally re- | Radicalism,” W. H. Channing, on “The Church of Uni- . : : met s sare as. | estates that will be benetitted by the «aid proposed wid- 
and Wil i dlsks) ois Ge a 5 ¢ n : ’ ; _H. z. 192 Washington Feb. 19. BOSTON. a LESROOM AND OFFICES, | ooine of said street. that this Board intend to axeess 
all—to the iain ey ae ee rs iis Parisian home, broken- | turned to New York. He is the sixth and only sut- | versal Unity,” and Wendell Phillips—seven lectures), i i si - ‘ees —— — mp eiakeay: ope sie Sa ae 
MCAS Lae Ud here Comes u-F io " i . . 3 <3 D -- Ta Net earn - - yortit o “et ” ‘ ereo nol we ‘ O Tete 
egarded as loan : : oe rea: From to ate The story | viv ing son of the Mrs. Bixby to whom t resident | $2.00. At Fields & Osgoods, Nichols & Noyes s, and at ee rat | 3 and A Holmes Bloc "hk, ted, according to law--and that MONDAY, the seventh 
 mmericn ch ci WeCk w reconciliation, aud the wife dies in her} Lincoln wrote, in 1864, a feeling letter of condo- | the door. lt Feb. 26. 63 Hawley Streets, WILLIAM TUFTS fs i 5 day of March next, at four o clock BP. M., is assigned as 
at no jour husband's aruis eee. lence tor the almost unparalleled loss she sustained | § a Be ; ss Feb 28 BOSTON E4t = ° | Jan.8. HAYMARKET SQUARE. tf the time for hearing =n) phgeetions — — sa 
SE rNos > : | ru. — —e re 2 * e naanel ' | to said taking and widening, or to -aid a=<es-me 
rechter, of That: slugs b ste pea by the death ot five sons sent to the phase | we E D WIN MOR TON i | ; a iis nt = -—--—_ —— No. 737 Ww ASHINGTON STREET, ase ry - =e 6 ot ws F Mc CLEARY, City Clerk 
On the Af Svesslugs Brighten as they take their flight” has! "Little Wilbur Fiske has recovered $2000 from vulgare gi a eee 6 pe p WHULAAEA PEACE: Boctes.) THE | hires teakcabdea eens 625 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LA j THE DOLLAR SUN. Jorner , 2 y. : ; 4 (ITY OF BOSTON.—STABLE AND ENGINE 
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snl verdict 
e are glad 
which Mr 
mu, and the 
ities as au 


$s unquall 


Emly” has attracted enormous audiences during the 
past Week—quite as large and appreciative, in fact, as at 
firet Pue play bas takeu a powerful hold upon the pub- 
he mind, aud thus its withdrawal is not a matter of ne- 
Cessitv by any means 

ishineat, Mr. Stuart Robson, offers an extra- 
ordinarily attractive Dill for his benedit. On Thursday 


the estat 





Tauis evening the “funny man” of | 


action brought by his tather, for injuries from 
| rockets carelessly fired on the occasion of a Grant 
“procession in October. The elder Fiske also gets 
; $000 damages. Pretty expensive sky rockets. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

| Monday was a bitter cold day, but not cold 
‘enough to restrain Rev. Thomas Jordan trom 


Sept. 4. 33 SCHOOL STREET, BosToy. 


| ge MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
| TION, No. 48 Scuuer, corner of Arch. All moneys deposit- 
fedin this institution commence drawing interest on the 

first day of each andevery month. Interest is paid on every 
| full caleadar mouth the money remains in the bank, there- 


CHARLES A. DANA, Epitor 

The cheapest, smartest and best New York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Dairy, $6; SeMi- 
WEEKLY, 82; and WEEKLY, $layear. ALL THE NEWS 
athalf-price. Fullreports of markets, agriculture, Farm- 
ers’ and Fruit-Growers’ Clubs, and @ complete story in 
every Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A present of 
valuable plants and vines to every subscriber; induce- 
ments to canvassers unsurpassed. $1,000) Life Insur- 





rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 


large or small, Every requisite furnished from Table to | 


| BOSTON DAILY NEWS. 
A MORNING AND EVENING PAPER, 
| Has been running for nearly eight months, a+ a one cent 
paper, and the demand for it has increased to suck an 
extent as to induce the proprietors to enlarge it and fix 
the price at two cents. 

The DalLy News contains the latest intelligence by 
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Othee of Superintendent of Public Buildings, until 
TUESDAY, March 1, at 12 o'clock M., for furnishing all 
mnaterial~ and doing all the labor required to build and 
complete a Stable and remodel Engine House No. 4 
Propo-al< to be addressed to the nndersigned, and in- 
dorsed Proposal for remodeling Engine House No. 14.” 
The Committee reserve the right to reject any or all 
proposals received 


For plans and specifications, apply at the otfice 


-of all set ‘ A 
: oat et oe — the wammectes _— Kitty Blanchard will — ee et | by securing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex-— ane, en, Sra an seanioun py! oe supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style | mail and telegraph from all parts of the world, elaborate _For the Committee 

t; but, in- novus: On Monde emake citi a Mae if RE sedacauks | proper warning, and although unwell, she was not __ with the sapeeees accruing — are secu é Sg &) ENGLAND, Publisher, New York. at Feb. 26. tionary of all sorts mitted neous Reading, truthful Congressional and Legislative ITY OF BOST¢ IN.—PROPOSALS FOR Lum 
3 é | guarantee fund of $200,000. wigs Bet ——— | Reports, Financial, Mercantile and Maritime Intelli- e; BER. —Sewer Office, City Hall, Feb. is, [s7u.— Pro- 


ated little 
ut the ad- 


ing plot We give elsewhere in this column, will be pro- 


|absolutely unable to move; but though legally 


' justified, all considerations of humanity condemn 
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UST THIS ONCE. — Reader, the “ Star 
SPANGLED BANNER,” the cheapest, richest, raciest 





CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


gence. 


posala will be reece ived at this office, until March 1, for 


furnishing the following quantitirs of good sound, mer- 


' 
j duced wit 3 “as t , 1 anc : ; ee } ree | ; 

ugh—and ee cate grins a ei quel oe tn this } such pps wheres ctu ac tata. tl REMOV AT, and wWittiest sheet ever printed, asks you afavor. It has | — —| The Darty News isa live, independent paper, bound chantable, «quare-edged Spruce Piank and Timber, viz 
conception eit Pies Re Pecta sais runs high in regard to this Sield Repudiican. : : : ‘ sepratcat lye . TENS OF THOUSANDS of good, jolly, sensible readers . rs i y BF ee: i to no party. clique or organization, upholding the right, 120 M,. 6x12 inches, 

aac Ree the see in it will be heightened él the | Leonard Choate 8 trial for firing the Harris | MESSRS BREWER & TILESTON It isn'ta beggar but it is Rete cacane~ Gitioes~-fhee Cees & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR okt ecules the wrong wherever found, and being Iz M1, 5x1 = 
. pes with : a pee h toes ipa: “— #5 ae nck cv omcetage | street church = Newburyport has bees postponed | 4 \ 31 Washi street to | few uttiial weakly Scingue for aomapapers or ths jeak SAN FRAN CISCO | withal a champion of temperance and morality, it is one oF, M ; ee 

wig isnot ve ee eee of Cee prel-clans er uoul May, and will take place v4 Newburyport ie: pemares —— — ” — hati per ur its immense success, Waste their precious ( ‘) time i z | of the best daily journals for the people, and just such a 2a M. y4 

ae Gag ADELPHI THEATER instead of Salem, as at first intended. No. 17 Milk street. | in giving it gratuitous advertising. Let us teil you what ta From Lewis Wharf. 44 Lee a ee, cans iy nocastty. Gin Thue 6x12 to be sided exactly 12 inches, and to be from 

: MAINE. 2t Feb. 3 itis. It is a large, Ledger-size sheet, 5 pages, 40 col- The splendid Al extreme clipper-ship | paper asta , ? Ii to Df. long. The 3 and 4 inch to be uot less than 4% 


and detail 
ad power- 





Again the programme at this popular place of amuse- 
meut has been changed, more novelties have been intro- j 


duced, and public interest sustained. The exhibition is 


The trial of John Lawrence at Bangor tor the 
murder of his paramour, Mrs. Elmira Atwood, 


{ Boston, February 15, 1870 








OLIVER OPTIC’S 


umns, illustrated, literally overflowing with Wit, Hu- 


mor, Fun, Quips, Quirks and all the combined jollity 
that can be condensed into its bright and sparkling 





CUTWATER, 
|; CREELMAN : ees 


| 


} 
Si wanes . COMMANDER, | 
Is in berth, loading for the above port, and being of | 


} to his home. 
SvuBSCRIPTION Price—$5 a year in advance 
: 





Nie 
| Crus Rates—Five copies to one address, 32-4 


inches wide and random length The 2inch to be not 
jews than li inches wide and 2) ft. i 

One-third of each size to be delivered on Sewer Wharf, 
in South Bay, on or before the lth of April, and the 


mg 








he unsure aie" ~ 9 ' 
. : indeed one of variety, and of the best class, combining has progressed to the conclusion ot the evidence. pages. It has good stories, sketches, poetry, nonsense, : ; 
niin Ant music, burlesque, terpsichore, minstrelsy and comicali- Lawrence is described as a man of massive frame MAGAZINE, the sensible wind.) a very peng gr a perfect ro a- | small capacity, well and favorably known to the trade Larger numbers 16 the seine proportion | balance before the Ist of June RGE W.) POPE 
It glows Y coe 4 * U : i i- j lanche of rich, rare and racy literature for you and ev- | will have prompt despatch zee ’ ie GEORGE vE Es, 
rapt ties in the liveliest and pleasantest manner. Energy and gross and sensual eegnanag A _ ea. MONTHLY PART*-FEBRUARY, | orybody else. It shows up every swindl®, ventilates ev- | Skinners wall obtige by the early delivery of their en- ADVERTISING RATES Feb. 2 lt Chairman Committee on Sewers 
; and enterprise are at every point perceptible in the man- ble scar where he tried to cut his throat alter &i NOW READY ery humbug. It hates and fights liars, slanderers, ements ‘ : | <«jeneral Advertising—4; cents per agate line, each in- | - o> ne : ee ca 
past actors agement, and that these are well directed is best attest. ing the woman. He has a very creditable war re- ~ same ' j ; thieves, rascals, and their class—while it works for good or freight or passage, apply at the California Packet |. fer the first. First insertion 12; cents per line, SITY OF BOSTON.—Cucren Street Dis 
1 startling RE ms picenasitentaaig tts 218 cord. Mrs. Atwood was a genteel and graceful Containing the continuation of Oliver Optic’s New Sto- humor, good objects, and for TRUTH. We have still | Office. 114 State street. weibete ne RN GES ee r ) rricr. —City Hall, Boston, Jan. 15, 1870,—The Joing 
ed by the coutinuous crowds in attendance ™ plenty of “Evangeline.” (our superb $3 steel-plate) We | Agents at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Blanchard | reckoning thirteen lines in the «pace of one inch cial Committee on the Church Street District, hav- 
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and mad- 
pictorial 
$ positive 
f which 
hout with 






arries out 





ed, while the audience is dismissed at a reasonable hour 

The Adc/pha accomplishes its 

amuse —effectively and satisfactorily 
IN GENERAL 


Mrs. J. W. Adams's dramatic reading will occur af 


The per- 
formances are rapidly given, and so tediousness is avoid. 


mission — which is to 


woman of great charms, and fell a victim to van- 
ity and the long absences of her husband, a sea- 
captain. The fact of the murder is undisputed, 
and was particularly brutal. ‘ d 
Lawrence, the murderer of his paramour, Just 
‘ convicted at Bangor, on his return to jail told the 
officers if they would let him have half an hour 


ry. “Bear and Forbear; or, The Young Skipper of Lake 
Ucavga,”’ Chapters 11 to 1s 
popular authors, Original Dialogues, Declamations. 
Puzzles. Rebuses, &c 
EQuEsTRIAN STATce oF WasHiNaron, and other ob- 
jects of interest 

tH Onethird more reading-matter than apy other 


Stories and Sketches by | 


Full-page illustrations of BaLL’s | 


} will carefully mount one on @ roller—send it to you pre 
| paid, and will send the paper a WHOLE YEAR, FUR 
| ONLY 75 CENTS. : 

Will you not TRY it once? It is not a “humbuag’’— 
| we are respoasible. We promise to refund your money 
if you are not delighted. NOW Is JUsT THE TIME. 
Specimens 6 cents. Will you not send only 75 cents to 
the people's favorite, STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 

? Rit Feb. 26 





| & Co. tf Feb 
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\yesors REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


gay” From Battery Wharf. 44 
The extreme new clipper-barque 





Special Notices—15 cents per line each insertion 
Reading Notices—25 cents per line each insertion 
Editorial Notices—) cents per line each insertion 
Notices of marriages and deaths published fre 





te” All commanications shoald be addressed to 
THE BOSTUN DAILY NEWS, 





| Pemberton square, 


ded upon the terms of settlement for all the @s- 
y the city on said district, and having in- 
svlicitor to reconvey to the former 
h said terms, such estates as 
by give notice to all 
persons who desire to have theirestates re Senvere 
they must apply at the office of the City Solicitor, « 
f and have the necessary papers for 
Je out before the first day of April 





(ity 


en t 
thie 


structed : 
owners, in accordance wit 
are not surrendered to the city, here 





reflection j ‘ : . =e = 
ge Mr. Fred vie hele ots por 3 i to kill certain witnesses against him he would Juvenile Magazine published Hinsdale, N. H. SEI ia cies Be agonal i... BOSTON DAILY NEWS, | i eri ae 
the audi . z lear Seth cllons to have tonght Mr, Pech: ere al a —— a a F Price 25 cts. Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, | SOLD EVERY DAY.—S0th thousand | POTTER... ...:cccsccecsiecceciss ove pl No i ne mse we a sig 
fit. We learn that he claims to have taught Mr. Fech- Shepard S. Stevens, arrested in New York on 106 just out.—The “Hunter's Guide.” Jt is the This splendid clipper of only 40 tons register, is now ee dees THIS ‘ estates which have not been reconveyed at — time are 

= they will be taken posses- 


the audi- 
is also did 


ter the business of the part. 


All theater-goers will rejoice to learn that Miss Annie — 


a charge of stealing $11,000 in bonds trom a 
friend tor whom he was to invest them, alleges 


LEE &® SHEPARD, 


only really useful book, It tells “ALL anovT” hunting, 
tishing, trapping ond tanning. It is aLL IN ALL, THE 
tonly cheap, reliable book on hunting and trapping; 


will be despatched in a few days 
NATH'L WINSOR & CO., 
| 127 State st., corner of Broad. 


rapidly loading, an 


READ 


salary of $30 per week and ex- 


AGENTS! 


We will pay Agents a 


surrendered to the city, and 
sion of accordingly, and the;former owners will be enti- 
tled to receive the value at the time of taking, namely, 


and collo- . ae 3 
Clarke bas recovered from her recent severe illness, and his innocence, and claims that he is the victumn of J i nearly 10) pp., and we will mail it to you prepaid. fr | Messrs. Stevens, Baker & Co., Agents in San Francisco.  penses, or allow a large commission. to sell our new won- 9, 1868. For the Committee : 
Grd aah will appear as “Gilbarte,”’ in ““Frou-Frou,” on Monday— | Conspiracy and perjury gotten up by Monroe j lian re oniy 35 cants,. Send to the original publis rs, HUN- | N.B.—While our berth at Long wharf is being re- | derful inventions. ae WAGNER & oo a i a NEWTON TALBOT, Chairman, 
4 talking acharacter in which she will doubtless shine brillaaty ' Young of Ellsworth, the officer who carried the Feb. 28. BOSTON. lt TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. Rit Feb. 2, paired, our ships will load at Battery wharf. tf Jan.3. shall, Mich. me 
| 
= | 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, 











pr oe 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe on “The 
Ethics of Culture.” 


HORTICULTURAL HALL DISCOURSE. 


Mrs. Howe began by disclaiming any preten- 
sion to treating the subject with the weight and 
extension which it deserved, but she thought that 
our gifts and opportunities needed an occasional 
summing up with a view to certain adjustments 
difficult to make between the shortness of human 


life and the magnitude of man’s social and intel- 
lectual tasks. What to do, what to leave undone, 
what to win for oneself, what to attempt for oth- 
ers, these were points on which the beginning of 
active life found us uninstructed. After such 
preparation for the occasion as she had been able 
to make she was convinced that the essay, as she 
intended to have presented it, was yet to be writ- 
ten. “A great prospect seemed to open before 
me, of which my sketch preserves but a tew 
scratched outlines. A majestic form pas-ed by, 
and I, with outstretched hand, caught but a wisp 
of his garment. Yet the contrast between a great 
subject and our concey tion is in itself no unimpor- 
tant lesson, and if the little I can say suggests to 
you something of winat I have left unsaid, I shall 
not have spoken in vain.” 

The office of culture begins with this very body 
of ours, which is an object of tender care to others 
before we can have a se:itient experience of it. 
Here sacred rature meets us with her most im- 
posing processions and priesthoods. The tender 
thought and compassionate interest of parents in 
what is theirs and not theirs, themselves and not 
themselves, ensures the cherishing of the delicate 
germ which promises society a man or a woman; 
and here we already begin to distinguish culture 
from indulgence. The wise parent remembers 
his own excesses and corrects them in his off- 
spring. Something of experience the child must 
receive from his elders, else how should either gen- 
eration get beyond the attainments of its prede- 
cessors? The agencies which in civilized life tacil- 
itate the transmission of culture have everything 
to do with the rate of human progress. Litera- 
ture, too, dresses up the grandfather’s wisdom in 
such attractive forms that much wholesome medi- 
cine is swallowed in the shape of tales and travels. 
In the initial wisdom, which trains the human 
body to its proper form and functions, it would 
seem at first as if the savage, taught only of na- 
ture, was more advanced than the civilized man. 
The children of the forest are strong, straight, sup- 
ple, alert, athletic. A second look, however, 
shows us the illusion of the first. In savage life 
delicate children die, the deformed are despised 
and neglected, and disease is mostly met by super- 
stition and incantations. 

Bodily culture is traversed by life’s dividing 
line of ethics, and from it I come to life-culture, 
by which I mean a continued thought and provi- 
sion for realizing at every step the comforis and 
value of life. In this culture Americans are 
often deficient, the eagerness of all pursuit among 
us, whether of money, rank or learning, causing 
a frequent adjournment of the process of living, 
so far as consciousness is concerned. Elders 
should greatly help youngers in the pursuit of this 
life-culture. A cheerful view of labor, a hopeful 
meeting of difficulties, a sympathetic appreciation 
of good in others and of beauty in the every-day 
world—these were tar better gilts to hand down to 
posterity than any amount of money or of receipts 
tor making money. 

American life keeps its best chapters in the 
form of a serial, and ‘‘to be continued” is often 
carried so far as to spoil the interest of the story. 
American society as I first knew it, looking to 
Judea tor its inspiration, to Paris for its fashions, 
to England for its endorsement, and to the un- 
known future for its objects, has had a great want 
of substantial enjoyment. A sort of haughty soli- 
tude appeared to be the characteristic of American 
superivrity—a solitude which looked more rigid 
than ever when viewed in the sunny light of Ger- 
mun or Italian sociality. 

The practical needs which have so extended 
tke action and interest of the American people 
have given them a tar surer basis of thought than 
they dreamed of in days now distant. Our beset- 
ting sin is to slip out of our lives and dream our- 
selves into problematic happiness. There is a 
great deal of somnambulism in our intellectual life. 
Boston is a vision; New York is a splendid tever- 
dream; Washington is a nightmare. We must 
awake from this, leave the Apocalypse, and fight 
outand werk out the New Testament. To this the 
wer called us, and Southern emancipation, and 
woman-suffrage, and state and social reform, pro- 
long the salutary vigil. As far as I have now got 
in considering culture, its first word is exist, its sec- 
cond lire. 

I come next to character-culture, for which we 
look in a great degree to religion. The church in 
all ages, however barbarous, has surely been in- 
stituted among men for the promotion of rever- 
ence and the study of ideals, which, taken togeth- 
er, supply two very important elements in human 
progress. The advance of the church has been 
from superstition to faith, from aristocracy to de- 
mocracy. Character-culture was under great ob- 
ligations to the whole sertes of reforms developed 
by Protestantism, but owed its latest and greatest 
debt to the liberal construction ot duty and relig- 
ion, whose eflicient introduction dates from the rise 
and progress ot Unitarianism. If I might indi- 

cate the special business of character-culture at 
this moment, I should say that it had all the old 
problems to deal with, and only the Christian 
method with which to solve them. The ce ntrast 
between rich and poor asks for the continual 
preaching and illustration of the dignity of soul- 
wealth above that of material possession. The 
inestimable value and splendor of the kernel of 
humanity, which makes the soul greater than the 
world, was never more needed than now. ‘The 
dishonor of ill-gotten gains never asked more 
pressingly for an exposure. The poverty of soul 
that enthrones itself in legislation was never in 
greater contrast with the hopes and wishes of the 
people. 

It we are behind the requirements of our age 
in anything, itis inthe Christian theory of service, 


hope and endeavor. Our little one might be 
trained with toys on the threshold of this great 
workroom, but so trained that he should aspire 
from the lower to the higher play, from the poorer 
to the richer labor. I search in my mind for some 
process that shall give the child from the first 
something of the contentment and satisfaction 
which older students have in the immediate 
contemplation of the ultimate objects of study. 
The compulsory steps in the dark are grievous, 
and for the most part reluctant. The child walks 
blindtold in your guidance, and often pulls back 
when you pull forward. Cannot education take 
off the bandage before it orders the child to march? 
I wait a reply to this question. Surely, it is not 
an idle one. For I have seen generations of 
men and women go to their graves with the band- 
age only thickened before them. School drill 
and college routine do not seem to have been in- 
vented for creatures rational from the start. How 
are we justified in assuming that children are the 
fools we take them for? Why do we so carefully 
keep to ourselves the secret of their future mas- 
tery and present intelligence? It would, I think, 
be safer to trust them with the knowledge of what 
they can be and of what they are. 

T cannot say that J am satisfied that any depart- 
ment of American education is altogether as it 
should be. It deals too much in forms and too 
little in ideas. 
a friendly aspect. It is a quarrel between teacher 
and pupil, the text-book aiding and abetting the 
mutual misunderstanding. Too much, I fear, 
does the book symptom of American life predomi- 
nate in this department of it. Education is only 
partially forwarded by statements learned out of 
| books. The sympathetic process of conversation, 
in which mind reacts upon mind, should be called 
in constantly to supplement the dead letter with 
the vivid sense. ‘Teachers in America defend 
themselves from their pupils. House tutors and 
governesses stipulate that the children shall annoy 
them only at certain fixed portions of the day. 
This is selling learning by quantity, which ma- 
terially affects its quality. You must like chil- 
dren better than that if you would do anything for 
them. 
models of education. He and his friends sit and 
talk of immortal matters not as if either party 


them, but as if the conversation itself should teach 


views, forward new conclusions. How amiable 
woul it be if, instead of constantly impressing 
our own conclusions upon our young friends, we 
should show some willingness to entertain theirs; 
it, having taught ourselves to our scholars, we 
should allow them in turn to teach us something 
about themselves. 

The antithesis between learning and unlearning, 
expert and experimenter, has at various historic 
periods been led to gross exaggeration, has been 
made as absolute as possible: ‘‘I think so much 
better than you do that you had better’ let me 
think for you.” But this antithesis is far from 
being of defined authority; it is neither final nor 
absolute. ‘The true antithesis is between one 
learning and one teaching—two oflices preserving, 
like other reictions, a certain mutuality. Teach- 
ing appeals to the moral powers of the pupil. 
Between the two aspects of culture, as a means 
and as an end, there appears at first sight to 
exist ground for controversy. Socrates very truly 
says that ‘‘those who kuow how to_ philoso- 
phize are in danger of forgetting all the other in- 
terests of life in this one.” 
delights of solitary study, the human mind at 
length claims a generation of its own. 
without children is always in the end a sad one. 
Scholars whose learning is sterile become old 
maids and bachelors of thought and science; they 
do not become fathers and mothers of souls, but 
of schools. Culture which is not bent into life 
narrows in scope and dwindles in value. 
quite true that in any long undertaking of study 
or composition, the working mind remains ina 
temporary separation from its fellows. The 
familiarities of friendship, 
wite and child, the sharp stings of want, and the 
thrifty urgings ot interest—all, all are lost sight 
of in the glory of a result which the stamp of the 
actual has not yet separated from the wholesale 
splendors of the possible. 

The true incentives to culture are an enthusi- 
asm upon noble and worthy things on the one 
hand, and a generous love of human kind on the 
other. What is the advantage of the artist or the 
man of letters to society! Does the artist put in 
black what nature has put in round tor the con- 
venience of those who desire to preserve its like- 
ness? Does the man of letters run a break-neck 
race after the first clever thing that can be said 
or invented, and when he has had his play, or his 
phrase, or both, is that all of him? The artist 


have shown not only the beauties of their re- 
spective works, but much more: they have shown 
how the worlds ot mind and matter look in the 
light of a higher consciousness. The true /itera- 
teur leaves behind him a train of human results 
far higher and more lasting than the pages and 
wonders of his books. It is simply saying, “Thus 


panying the lesson with such charcoal or pigment 
as he knows how to use. The novelist dissects 
human nature on the black-board, but dissections 
are fine and feeling, or brutal and regardless. 
The sensational school of romance is cruel and 
murderous; fine susceptibilities, tender secrets of 
the heart, it violates, teaching others to do the 
same. Certain presentinents of misery, Crime 
and passion always seem to me to plunge a knite 
into the ideal man in my bosom; “how Canst 
thou be thus barbarous?’’ and the assassin Who 
does this gets more money for his misdeed than 
the wholesome philosophy of a conscientious | 
critic. 

I find in the limitations of American society | 
fortunate conditions for American culture. It is | 
weil tor us here that the needs of the many are in | 
such close relation to the labor of all. Ouc meta- | 
physics should be less vague and visionary; our | 
poiitics less cumbrous; our theology less formal; 
our wsthetics less partial, than are those of other 
nations. On the whole, our teaching and preach- 














which may be considered finally and practically 
illustrated by Christ when he washed the teet of 
the disciples. Hypocritical is the washing of the 
cardinals’ feet by the Pope, and those of the te- 
male pilgrims by the Roman princesses. Yet I | 
saw the other day something which made me | 
think very seriously about the first Christian 
washing and the best way of imitating it. A poor 
woman having earnestly sent to me for aid, in 
view of the dangerous illness of her children, I 
called myselt to inquire into their condition. The | 
children were not iul—the story had been but the 
employ ment of a common device to obtain money. 
But how they should ever have been well in such 
living and keeping appeared the problem. ‘The 
baby, fat and smiling, was a mass of rags and 
dirt; the other children barefoot, half-covered, 
hung about the stove, or slept still in the unwhole- 
some bed. At the moment I was taken by sur- 
prise, and took leave with few words. But I af- 
terwards thought that to have taken those children 
in hand, to have thoroughly washed and cleaned 
them, to have turned out for the moment the thrift- 
less mother, scrubbed the floor and aired the room 
and bedding, this would have been a good form in 
which to have applied the symbolical washing ot 
the dear Christ. And I propose to you, ladies, 
that a band of us should, at proper intervals, go | 
through those miserable dwellings, and, collecting 
the neglected children, give them and their moih- 
ers a realizing sense of how disciples should wash. 

Chen I come to the domain of intellectual cul- 
ture, distinct and proper. We shall here find, 1 
fear, much of the confusion of method and object 
which proves elsewhere so retardatory of progress. 
The sphere of culture is subdivided into eudtess 
perplexities, a practical knowledge of all of which 
would demand time and powers to whose magni- 
tude our humin limitations would appear the fee- 
blest mockery; but while each of us is able to 
master atew only of the details of culture, each 
ot us may have a knowledge of its true scope and 
spirit. ‘Phe superior and interior meet nowhere 
under stronger lights than in the walks of litera- 
ture. Gentle manhood and pure womanhood are 
wat we claim and desire to meet with. Let no 
underbred man or woman think to get rid of un- 
tutored vulgarities by the help of that fancied 
freedom which makes an author. The vulgarity 
of the character comes out in every page of the 
work; and that it is the occasion of equal vulgar- 
ity in others is attested by large sales; and co- 
pious payment does not make the matter better 
but worse. The treedom of the press, lke all 
other treedoms, is stringency of conscience. A 
book should supply something that ought to be 
a-ked tor. The immense contributions ot super- 
fluities are as permicious in the houseliold ot Lit- 
erature as in that of domestic economy. 

The confusion of whch I have spoken begins, | 
I think, with education itself. Philosophy is the 
basis of true education. But when we see our 
darlings tugging at some small text-book, bearing 
this imposing word on its cover, we do not believe 
that anything hike the grand siznificance and uni- 
ty of the word has been unfolded to them. Yet, 
I think, it would be quite possible to make the 
child understand, at an early period in its studies, 
the substance of philosophy. Without such un- 
derstanding, how are we to justity ourselves in 
its eyes for the torment that rules and numbers 
inflict!’ For, if we teach it anything but philoso- 
phy, we substitute an artificial ignorance tor the 
plain revelation of its own growing sense and 
keen observation. To begin, grammar is the 
philosophy of speech, arithmetic of numbers, mu- 
sic of sound; history is the pinlosophy ot experi- 
ence; morals are the philosophy of obligation; 
religion, even, is in some sort a philosophy of ; 


} rather than to ridicule their interiors. 


| dispensation of learning puts more and more the 
| first talents of authorities at the immediate dispo- 


| partment of literature. 


, bighest. 
; ond unity will be only complete when it shail 


ing are calculated to energize and reform them, | 
while we rise in merit as they concentrate their , 


| efforts around all that is deepest in principle and 
, Most immediate in practice. 


Our satire cannot 
be as contemptuous as that of aristocratic society 
is allowed to be. American newspaper. corre- | 
spondents are inclined to satirize their superiors | 
Of the | 
two this course is the more commendable, but | 
in the coming time of universal politeness, the 
spirit of the medieval maxim will be observed— | 
noblesse obliqe. 
In view of the final unity of interest which hu- | 
man society represents, and which its progress 
more and more recognizes, culture must be con- 
sidered as a unity with many departments, many | 
special objects, but one general. That will not be | 
culture with the people which shall retine one | 
class and leave another in degradation. Our ne- 


| cessities teach us that we have bodies; but we | 
| have souls, too. 


So the ethics of my culture can 
leave it no rest until it has done its best for all. 
All human beings ask to be redeemed from the 
grossness and narrowness of lite. A Christian 


sition of the masses. In America the foremost 
celebrities instruct men at large in finance and 
poliucs; tell them how they should vote and why. | 
Phe morale of this should more and more lead | 
the under classes to appeal at once to the highest | 
sources of instruction. If you can read but one | 
hour in a day, if you can have but one lesson in a | 
week, book and teacher should be the best the | 
community can afford, and should be such as will | 

| 





intorm your minds instead of inflaming your pas- 
sions. 

Tue philosopher Kant has a little treatise upon | 
what he calls ‘a condescending tone” in philoso- | 
phy. He insists upon the vital importance of its 
study, upon the labor required to cope with its | 
ditticulnes, and the impossibility of overcoming | 
them by a shallow and facile treatment; bat phil- | 
Osopliy is not to be professed in a dictatorial man- 
ner, as if it were the occupation of a superior 
race of beings and sealed to the vulgar. Philos- 
ophy is that which should devulgarize mankind, 
and however it may be studied should thus be 
taught and applied. The element of condescen- 
sion 1 should not wish to recognize in any de- 
Great thoughts move tor- 
ward slowly; great truths are not wrought into} 
systems to be taught and popularized without the | 
labor of many generations. There is a wide dis- | 
tance between the sage who sacrifices lite to its 
problems and the rough man who would despise 
their high results. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Howe urged that we be- 
stir ourselves in good earnest to cultivate, not 
merely our wit and faney, but the soil which pre- | 
sented such a contrast of desert and oasis, of ste- 
rility and richness, uniting our gifts and powers in 
clearing up this human estate. The ethics ot 
culture had not been attained to until it had done 
its best tor all, the meanest as well as the soviaily | 
Man is one as God is one, and this sec | 


bear the image of the first. 





MISCELLANY. _ 


Mr. Peasopy’s BexeFractions.—George Pea- 
body's benetactions to his countrymen began in! 
Sol, when he bore the entire expense of arrang: | 
ing the American department at the World's Fair | 
in London. In te toliowing year he presented | 
his native town of Danvers with $20,000, as a 
foundation-tund fur the “ Peabudy lusuiute, "| 


It has an antagonistic, rather than | 


The conversations of Socrates are true | 


were absolutely knowing or absolutely ignorant of | 


all parties, as if its phrases should present new | 


Whatever may be the | 


The house | 


It is | 


the tender claims of | 


and the poet, when they have done their oftice, | 


and thus should things be regarded,’’ aul accom- 


'which he has since increased to $200,000. He 
‘also defrayed the entire expenses of the second ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John Franklin. In 1857 
he made his first endowment (3200.000) of the 
Baltimore (Md_) free library, to which he after- 
| ward added $300 000, and again in 1866 $300,000. 
His donation of $1,750,000 to improve the condi- 
tion of the laboring poor in London, was made in 
1862, and the systematic charity which he then 
established has been in successful operation ever 
since. Mr. Peabody’s greatest beneficence in this 
country. the Southern educational fund, was creat- 
edin 1866, being at that time $1,000,000 to which 
$1 000.000 was added in July last, the entire an- 
nual revenue being $130,000. Other donations of 
Mr. Peabody are as follows: to Phillips Academy 
in Andover, $25,000; to the Newbury port library, 
$15.000; to building a new church in Georgeto vn, 
$100,000; to a library in the same town, $16,000; 
:to the Essex Institute at Salem, $140 000; to the 
library at Thetford, Vt., $5000; to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, 320,000; to the Peabody 
| Institute of Archeology, at Cambridge, $150 000; 
to found a geological branch at Yale College, 3159. - 
000; to the Maryland Historical Society, 320,000; 
| to Washington College, Va., $60,000; to Kenyon 
' College, O., $25,000; for a library in Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, $15,000; making altogether 
considerably over seven millions of dollars. Of 
his relatives in America he was not unmindtul, 
distributing among them $1 500,000. During the 
rebellion he also gave $10,000 to the sanitary 
fund. 


Tue Cuesuire “JEFFERSON CHEESE.’’—Elder 
John Leland was a great ‘pulpit-politician in the 
| days of Tom Jefferson, and preached to the peo- 
| ple of Cheshire, Mass., such stirring Jeffersonian 
| Democracy that for generations they never voted 
| anything buta straight Democratic ticket. When 
| Jefferson was chosen President, after a contest of 
‘tremendous excitement, Elder Leland proposed 
| that his flock should celebrate the victory by 
| making for tle new chief magistrate the biggest 
cheese the world had ever seen. Every man and 
woman who owned a cow was to give for this 
| cheese all the milk yielded on a certain day— 


} 








; only no Federal cow must contribute a drop. A 
huge cider-press was fitted up to make it in, and 
on the appointed day the whole country turned 
| out with pails and tubs of curd, the girls and wo- 
| men in their best gowns and rit bons, and the men 
in their Sunday coats and clean  shirt-collars. 
The cheese was put to press with prayer and 
hymn-singing and great solemnity. When it 
was weil dried it weighed 1600 pounds, and as it 
could not be trusted on wheels, it waited till mid- 
winter, when it was placed ona sleigh and Elder 
Leland drove with it all the way to Washington. 
(There was more snow in those tines than there 
is now.) It was a journey of three weeks. All 
the country had heard of the big cheese and came 
out to look at it as the elder drove along. When 
he got to Washington Mr. Jefferson received him 
in state, made a speech, and in the presence of 
the heads of departments, foreign ministers and 
other distinguished persons, cut the cheese and 
served some of it around with bread. Then he 
sent a wedge of it home to the makers, and when 
it arrived they also ate it in state. The cheese 
was very good. 

Fairn ry AMERICAN IDEAs.—The most touch- 
ing story ever told of Abraham Lincoln relates 
how a few months after his death negroes in 
Cuba, recently kidnapped from Atrica, and unable 
to speak either Eugiish or Spanish, were found 
wearing photographs of the dead President upon 
| their bosoms. They worshipped his memory, 
| they held the confident belief that he would, ere 
| long, rise trom the dead and come to enfranchise 
{them. In some sense the weary and the troubled 
of every European nation cherish the same ideal 
‘ot the United States. Shall we not extend it to 
j) the swarming Orient! Let us teach the poorest 
}and humbiest man in that cradle and beehive ot 
| the race likewise to regard our soil as a waiting 
' retuge, our flag as a talisman, which, the moment 
| his feet are planted under it, will send all his bur- 
; dens of slavery and caste and want crumbling to 
' the ground as rolled the load of sin from the shoul- 

ders of Christian when first he stood before the 
| cross. If the sharp experiences of the war have 
| taught us anything, it is that democratic institu- 
| tions, based upon free suffrage, can stand any 
| strain. Edmund Quincy, atter hinting at the 
| high ability, character and culture of the old Fed- 
eralists, adds, in a remark of protound truth and 
significance: ‘It was their little faith in ideas that 
| caused their disappearance trom the world of 
| American politics; and it was his unbounded faith 
in ideas that gave to Thomas Jefferson, in spite 
| of all his faults of character and his inconsistencies 
and errors of public conduct, that controlling 
| power over the minds of men which has not ded 





; with him, but is giving direction and shape to the 

' history, not only of his own country, but of all 
Christendom.’’ Let us have faith in ideas, in hu- 

| man nature, and in the American system.—A. VD. 
Richardson. 








Tue INVENTOR OF STEEL PENS.—Nobody who 
has to pay for his own stationery now thinks of us- 
| ing the goose-quill for writing-purposes. The feath- 
| er, classical and emblematic, only retains its hold 
'in public offices, where the State, or some other 
| reckless spender of other people’s money, provides 
ithe turniture. New members of the Legislature, 

on making the acquaintance of the State House, 
| generally indulge, tor tradition’s sake, ina few 
|awkward attempts at writing with the quills that 
| are still provided at that ancient hostelry, but as 
/ goon as they get over their reverence tor the dig- 
nity of the Commonwealth, they return to the 
handier steel pens and carve into toothpicks the 
rejected weapons. The steel pen is now so uni- 
versal a tool taat it is difficult to contemplate it as 
among the things that had to be invented. Never- 
theless, it has tought its way up with the other 
labor-saving machines of civilization, and has as 
complete a history as the steam-engine or the 
telegraph. James Perry, an English schoolmas- 
ter, who drudged at whittling his urchins’ quilts, 
made the first steei pen, and was so good a busi- 
ness man that he succeeded in introducing it as 
the Perrian pen. In 1825 he had fitty men en- 
gaged in the business of making pens, but it was 
lett for Jeremiah Mason to make the pen popular; 
t .e same man, bse ie way, whoa few monthssn e 
became a second Peabody by establishing an or- 
phan-asylum endowed with 31,200,000. Mason 
was a Kidderminster carpet-weaver, but went to 
Birmingham and manutactured pins, needles, 
shoestrings, and other infinitesimal essentials. 
Here he saw ina shop-sindow a steel pen, priced at 
a sixpence. He bought three, made better and 
lighter ones at a cost of one penny and a quarter 
apiece, and sent specimens to Perry. The inven- 
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cessive step was forced upon her, on a road which 
she detested. It would have been easy for a Prot- 
estant to be decided. It would have been easy 
for a Catholic to be decided. To Elizabeth the 
speculations of so-called divines were but as ropes 
of sand and sea-slime leading tothe moon, and the 
doctrines for which they were rending each other 
to pieces, a dream of tools or enthusiasts. Unfor- 
tunately her keenness of insight was not com- 
bined with any profound concern for serious 
things. She saw through the emptiness of the 
forma in which religion presented itself to the 
world. She had none the more any larger or 
deeper conviction of herown. She was without 
the intellectual emotions which give human char- 
acter its Consistency and power. Que moral qual- 
ity she possessed in an eminent degree: she was 
supremely brave. For thirty years she was per- 
petually a mark for assassination, and her spirits 
were never affected, and she was never frightened 
into crueity. She had a proper contempt also for 
idle Juxury and indulgence. She lived simply. 
worked nard, and ruled her household with rigid 
economy. But her vanity was as insatiable as it 
was commonplace. No fa:tery was too tawdry to 
find a welcome with her, and as she had no re- 
pugnance to talse words in others, she was equal- 
ly liberal of them herself. Her entire nature 
was saturated with artifice. Except when speak- 
ing some round untruth Elizabeth never cowld be 
simple. Her letters and her speeches were as fantas- 
tic as her dress, and her meaning as involved as 
her policy. She was unnatural even in her pray- 


ence of the Almighty. She might doubt legit- 
imately whether she ought to assist an Earl of 


against their sovereign; but her scruples extend- 
ed only to the tuitilment of her promises of sup- 


surrection. Obligations of honor were not only 
occasionally forgotten by her, but she did not 
seem to understand what honor meant.—F'roude’s 
History of England. 


In Scuoot Days.—(By John G. Whittier. )— 
Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 
And blackberry-vines are running. 
Within, the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial. 
The charcoal frescoes on its wall; 
Its door’s worn sill betraying, 
The feet that, creeping stow to school, 
Went storming out to playing! 
Long years ago a winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 
Lit up its western window-panes, 
And low eaves’ icy fretting. 
It touched the tangled golden curls, 
And brown eyes tull of grieving, 
Oi one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 
For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled; 
His cap puiled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 
Pushing with restless feet the snow 
‘To right and lett, he lingered ;— 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue-clecked apron fingered. 
He saw her litt her eyes; he felt 
The sott hand’s light caressing 
And heard the tremble of her vuice, 
As if a fault contessing. 
‘I’m sorry that I spelt the word; 
I hate to go above you 
Because—the brown eyes lower fell— 
Because, you see, | love you!” 
Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child: tace is showing, 
Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
lave torty years been growing! 
ile lives to learn, in lite’s hard school, 
How tew who pass above him 
Lament the triumph and his loss, 
Like her—because they love hin. 


Fun.—A syllabus—a kiss bestowed upon the 
Pope’s foot. 

Why are rising bank-tellers spicy ? 
they are cashier (cassia) buds. 

“ Talk about a crocodile weeping,’ 


Because 


, 


said an old 


blubber?”’ 

Why is it necessary to bring a man rescued from 
drowning more than one physician! Because you 
must bring him to, or he will die. 

An English enthusiast is soliciting funds for an 
exploration of Mount Ararat, with a view of re- 
covering relicsof the ark. His petition is filed in 
the arkeological department of the British mu- 
seum. 

A story of Sir Walter Scott’s is of a young 


ing for practice in his native city, announced that 
he had determined to emigrate to Australia. 
‘Australia!’ said his friend. ‘What on earth 
for? Why, there are nothing but kangaroos 
there.” ‘Well,’ said he, ‘‘isn’t their money as 
good as anybody else’s?” 

An anecdote is told of a lumberman who had 
journeyed from his native State of Maine to scek 
hia fortune in the State of California. He was 
extremely taciturn and depressed in spirits during 
the journey across the plains. 
tains came in sight, and his eyes rested upon the 
familiar pine-trees, he gazed eagerly for a mo- 
ment, then, rising to his feet, exclaimed, “Thank 
God! I smell pitch once more;’’ and, sinking 
back into his seat, he wept for joy. 

Above the nose there is a rose; 
Below the rose there is a nose. 
Rose, nose! 
Nose, rose! 
Sweet rose! dear nose! 
Below the chin there is a pin; 
Above the pin there is a chin. 
Chin, pin! 
Pin, chin! 
Fair chin! dear pin! 

Soon after the opening of the Pacific railway, 
a party, of whom ex-Senator Ben Wade waa one, 
made the overland journey. Complaints were ex- 
pressed about the discomforts experienced on the 
Wishing to 
make the best of what could not be remedied, one | 
of the party remarked that with plenty of water | 
to lay the dust, and pleasant society, the great) 








tor was delighted, advanced money to Mason, and 
the intercourse, so honorably commenced, ended in | 
partnership and mutual wealth. Perry has since | 
died, and Mason is now the sole proprietor of the | 
Perrian pen. 





My Own Firesitpe.— 


Let others seek tor empty joys 
At ball or concert, rout or play; 
Whiist, far trom tashion’s idie noise, 
Her gilded dumes and trappings yay, 
I while the wintry eve away, 
’Twixt book and lute the tours divide; 
And marvel how 1 e’er could stray 
From thee—my own fireside! 
My own fireside! Those simple words 
Can bid the sweetest dreams arise, 
Awaken feeling’s tender: st cords, 


American Desert would be not only endurable, | 
put delighttul. Whereupon the ex-Senator ob- 
served: ‘‘With pleniy of water and good society, | 
hell would not be a bad place to live in.” | 
-—— | 
REMINISCENCES OF GIBSON, THE ENGLISH 
Scutpror —Gibson was the pupil of Canova, and 
afterwards oi Thorwaldsen; he himself had one pu- 
pil only, Miss Harriet Hosmer, and it is curious that 
the master and the disciple showed one trait in 
common at the commencement of their art course. 
Canova told Gibson to spend a few days in seeing 





| the sights of Rome before entering on his studies, 


but he answered that he should be in his studio 
the next morning, and so he was. Gibson made 
a similar suggestion to Miss Hosmer. ‘I shall 
come to-morrow,” was the reply, and she was true 
tothe engagement. “If you meddle with Fame,”’ 
Gibson writes to Mrs. Sandbach, “you cannot pass 





And fill with tears of joy mine eyes. 
What is there my wild heart can prize, | 

That doth not in thy sphere abide ! 
Haunt of my home-bred sympaihies, 

My own—my own fireside! 
A gentle form is near me now; 

A small white hand is clasped in mine; 
I gaze upon her placid brow, 

And ask, What joys can equal thine? 
A babe, whose beaulies halt divine, 

In sleep his mother’s eves doth hide; 
Where may love seek a fitier shrine 

Than thoa—my own fireside! 
My retuge ever trom the storm 

Ot this world’s passion, strite and eare; 
Though thunder clouds the skies deturm, 

Their tury cannot reach me there; 
Toere all is cheerful, calm and fair; 

Wrath, envy, malice, strife or pride 
Hath never made its hated lair 

By thee—my own fireside! 
Shrine of my household deities! 

Bright scene of home’s unsullied joys; 
To thee wy burdened spirit thes 

When fortune frowns, or care annoys! 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys; 

The smile whose truth has oft been tried; 
What, then, are this world’s tinsel toys 

To thee—my own fireside! 
Oh, may the yearnings, tond and sweet, 

That bid my thougnts be all of thee, 
Thus ever guide my wandering teet 

To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whate’er my future years may be, 

Let joy or grief my tate betide, 
Be stili as Eden bright to me, 

My own—my own fireside! 





CuaracterR OF Ecizaneta.—Not from any 
sympathy with the views either of Luther or 
Calvin she chose her party at her accession. 
She found herself compelled against her will to 
become the patron of heretics and rebels, in whose 
objects she had no interest, and in whose theolo- 
zy she had no belief. Sie resented the necessity 
while she submitted to it, and her vacillations are , 
explained by the reluctance with which each suc- 





| a life of tranquility. 


at length an evening tree... . 


ue. OF tis Venus he writes:— 


tion; there Ll sat befure Ler, long and often. 


trial. 
amiable lady. 
whether I did not think I was using her very iil. 
1 immediately con‘essed my sin, and replied, 


Lhave sometimes thoug!t 
that had I been a gardener—yours—I should have 
been happier—married to one of your maids—to 
that little one with the funny cap. But perhaps | 
she wouid not have had me.” The sculptor, it is 


| needless to remark, was never married, and had | 


not even, as he said, a dog or cat to distract him | 
trom his art, but he deariy ioved a joke, and, as | 
Miss Hosmer relates, was always poking fun at 
her. His absence of mind was extraordinary. 
lie was not fit to go a day's journey alone. ‘'He 
is a god in his studio.’’ said his pupil, “but God 
help him when leis out of it.’ Asa proof of his 
incapactty, take the following anecdote :— 

“Afier accepting an invitauon to dine for the ex- 


| press purpose of meeting people he particularly 


Wished to see, or who sali more wished to see lim 


—the invitation being given betorehand in order 


better to secure ail parties —the whole tact would go 


out of his tead, and when the day came Gibson 


woud serenely congratulate himself that he bad 
Nor was it less true 
that he would occasionally post a letter, and in 


some Instances to the highest quarters, equally 
devoid of date, address and signature. 
Gibson was always Gibson. 
in bis own words when writing of a very pretty 


In short, 
Yet it may be added 


woman, ‘I forget names, numbers and places— 


| but [ never forget wiat is beauutul.’ ” 


When his art was concerned, the whole soul of 
the man uttered itself forth in ardent language. 
Like Pygmalion, he tell in love with his own stai- 
“LT torgot that | was gazing at my own pro luc- 
How 
was I ever to part wiih her?...1 retained the 
Vebus in my studio tur four years after she was 


compieted—a_ proceeding on my part which put 


Mrs. Preston's [the owner's] patience to a severe 
I received several angry letiers from that 
At last she asked me point-biank 


Tiere is no doubt that 1 am using you abumina- | 


biy ill—yes; but the truth is, 1 cannot screw up 
my courage to send away my goddess. 
most as difficult for me to part with ber as for Mr. 
Preston to part with you.’ 


It is al- 


” 


ers, and she carried her atfectations into the pres- | 


Mu:ray or a Prince of Orange when in arms) 


salt, ‘‘ why, blast my eyes, haven’t I seen whale’s | 


medical practitioner in Perth who, tired of wait- | 


When the moun- | 


fable as the Commouirea/th. 
| cusses or disavets, whether it be political or literary— 


ADVANCED THOUGHT 
OF NEW ENGLAND.” 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


NEWSPAPER, 


FOR 1870, 


Will be more than ever alive to the great interests that 
originate and center in New England, and particularly 
Boston. It trusts to lend a helping hand to 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 


struggling for permanence to benefit the world. 
in no sense a “religious’’ or “moral” paper, it hopes 
never to be ashamed to espouse those reforms which are 





the handmaidens of the purest religion and the highest | 


morality,— 
The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of all Creeds and Colors, 
Opposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 

Honest Wages for Honest Work, 

and, in short, whatever will make the world better by 

its advocacy or defense, 


| To this end, we shall pay particular attention to 


‘HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPOND- 
3 DENCE, 


port, when she had herself tempted them into in- | 


which will be enlarged and improved. 
LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances 
command respect, and 


INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 


in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, 
LITERARY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC, 
promising + 


Eutire Freedom of Expression, guided by 
Candor and Truth. 
In a word, 


‘TILE COMMONWEALNII”” 


may be expected to be the same bright, crisp, wide- 
awake, readable journal it has been for the last tive 
years, Only a little more intensified, if possible, in pur- 
pose, and with its leanings, more than ever, in the right 
direction. 


New England thought, but purpose, to the extent of our 
ability, to 


MAKE OUR IDEAS DOMINANT 


in state, society, church, and all progressive movements. 
That the spirit and tone of 


sTITE COMMONWEEALTII”? 


is approved by large numbers of intelligent people and 
the public press, the following unsolicited testimonials 
will show :— 


[From a professional gentleman.] 

Enclosed please find 32.50 for the Commonirealth for 
1870, To have had to drop various periodicals, papers 
and magazines, but your excellent paper has become 
nore and more necessary to me from year to year, and I 
can’t do without it. i 


{From a first-class business man.] 

The Commonirealth's weekly visits -are a source of in- 
formation and instruction with which I feel unwilling to 
dispense. 

(From a Connecticut poet.] 

I don’t know as my subscription for the Commonirealth 
has yet expired, but, for fear it may, | hasten to renew 
it, for somehow the paper has become a necessity with 
me. 

{From a distinguished philanthropist. ] 

I could do without any other paperexcept yours. ButI 
must have the Commenirea/th at all times and places. It 
ix the best paper in the Union; also the neatest and most 
deserving. 

{From the mayor of a Massachusetts city.] 

We enjoy the Commonireaith more than any other 
weekly paper, for its thorough radicalism, correct re- 
ports and impartial criticisms. 


{From a Tennessee merchant.) 

I have been waiting to send a line for your paper from 
this center of “Ku-Klux-Klan” influence, but am too 
| busy, You makeagood paper. [read it, adveitisements 
and all! 

{From a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.] 

I received a bundle of Commoniecalths, the other day, 
from home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown 
place, tifteen hundred miles from old Boston and civili- 
zation. IT never knew the value of the newspaper till I 
| went into the wilderness, It has an odor of humanity 

about it which is truly refreshing. | want the Common- 
| wealth sent to me here, regularly. T enjoy your literary 
notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To 
catch a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here 
| gives me a feeling somewhat akin, I imagine, to that 
which the early Christians had on first hearing a saying 
| of Jesus Christ. 





| 
{ 


{From the Boston Transcript.} 

The Commoniredth is a “radical” paper, vivaciously 
/ and ably conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense 
| Of its special friends, and usually good-natured in its 
| treatment of those from whom it differs, [t is frank in 
| the expression of its own views, and professes to grant 

to others the freedom it claims for itself. We frequently 

do not agree with it, and occasionally tind ourselves the 

subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
| we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as 
progressive portion of the community, as a journal well 
worth reading for its wide-awake spirit and pluck, 


{From the Boston Times: } 
The Commoniea/th is one of the most independent, 
outspoken and able newspapers in this State. [ts edito- 
rials are always well-prepared, and full of vim and ener- 


Though | 


We do not intend to be a mere negative exponent of 


| 


No. 3: State Street, 


gy. The minor paragraphs are spicy and interesting, | 


While to literary, art and dramatic matters much atten- 
tion is given. 


(From the Taunton Gazette.) 


No paper presents a handsomer appearance, or con- | 


tains less unreadable matter than the Commonmwea/th, 
Boston, In fact, it is not an “aimless” publication, but 
goes straight to its work, and in the most workmanlike 
way. 


, to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
| of premium where parties have paid all cash. 


| 


chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1361,) to the extent of 


Its writers are gifted men and women, and inde- | 


pendence both in politics and literature is a marked trait | 


of the journal. 
(From the Cleveland Spirifua/ist.) 

The Commonwealth, published in Boston, is without 
discount one of our very best and most valuable ex- 
changes. It is a family newspaper in the best sense of 
the term, its columns being replete with the most healthy 
and pregressive reading. In polities it is refreshingly 
radical and independent. Its criticisms on all the great 
questions of the day are fresh, discriminative and just, 
while its general tone is characterized by great good 
sense, liberality and fearlessness. 

(The epitomized expression of a dozen other journals, 
which we haven't room to give in detail. ] 

We open no weekly paper whieh is uniformly so read- 
Whatever subject it dis- 


and it usually takes the most interesting and the most 
important of both—it is always pertinent and powerful, 
and so full and fair withal that its opinions seem to come 
from the court rather than the counsel, Issuing out of 


issued by this Compan , WILL CONTINU IN FORCE after the 


! 


the great crisis of the country, it had a deep intluence | 


on the course of the war, 
tion with remarkable comprehensiveness and prescience, 
and commenting on men and measures as they appeared 
in the light of liborty, it has ever sustained the govern- 
ment in all that tended to make it great and glorious, 


Surveying the national situa- | 


Furthermore, this largeness of view and lottiness of aim { 


are not contined to leading articles, but is the in-piring 
spirit of all its reading columns—and there are twenty 
of these; therefore there is opportunity for a variety 
which hardly any other publication of the kind pos- 
SOSSOS | 


to be desired. 


| has at risk 
and this also is so improved that it leaves little | 
In tine, there is no family newspaper | 


known to us whereby the reader may become so well and | 


so widely informed. while the style of most of the arti- | 





cles is sueh as to make them choice lite 
ment. Mechanically, too, it is a model; indeed, few 
books have so good paper, or are se pert etly printed. 


We can rest our merits on these testimonials, 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelli- 
This fact has arrested the attention of 


ADVERTISERS, 


who are reminded that their cards in the Commonirea/th 
(ofwhich bat a limited number can be taken) are not 
printed only to be 


gent people. 


hidden in cumbrous supplements, 
thrown into the waste-ba-ket; nor are they buried out 

of sight, within the blanket-folds of a quarto paper, 
But, in our neat, compact, folio sheet, with it- plain, uni- 
form style of typography, the favors of our business 
friends will be found sufficiently conspicuous to be seen 
by all, without resorting, at double or quadruple cost, 
to the hand-bill style of display into which too many of 
the daily journals have degenerate 1. Our rates for ad- 
vertising, circulation and di-tinctuess of presentation 
considered, will be found to favor the remembrauce of 


the Comunonired/th as 


AN EXCELLENT MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION 
WITH THE PUBLIC. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One copy, one year, to city subscribers 2... .......23.0 
One copy, one year, to mail subscribers. ........... 2 
TH Remit funds ian Money Onvers or REGISTERED 
LeErreRs t& ensure safety. 


. Boston, Mass 


Address 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 


(Tar CoMMON WEALTH,"’) 
S$ Bromfield street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


rary entertains | 


} 


AQ (VQ SOLD. The Wonder of the World. | 9 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 
NEW MASONIC TEMPLE, 
(First FLoor), 

Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sits., Beston 





Presipent, HENRY SMITH. 
Viee- Presidents: 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, CARL ZERRAHN, 
A. 1. Bexyon, Benjamin FB. SrEVENS, 
GEORGE UO. CARPENTER, EpMuUND P TiLeston, | 
Sec’'y, 3. Arthur Bent, | Treas., Ed. QO. Rockwood. 
Trus*ces: 
Lymar Hollingsworth, 
Joseph PL Edicott, 
James Scott, 
Christopher A, Connor, | 
D. EB. Poland, i 
Newell A. Thompson, | 
Horace H. White, } 
Joseph Sinith, 
Wilham E. Coffin, 
Peter Butler, 
Charles R, Train, George A. Fenno, 
Emil Heidenreich, M. Wesvlowski. | 

Deposits received in this institution daily, from 9 A.M. 
to 1 PLM., and trom 3 to 5 PM., and oa Weditesday and 
Saturday evenings from 6 to 8. Drafts paid daily from 
10 A.M. to 1 PLM. 

luterest on Deposits commences monthly, instead of | 
quarterly, as in other Savings Banks. Adividend at | 
the rate of six per cent. per annum is GUARANTEED to | 
be paid in October and April, upon all sums of three 
dollars or more which shall have been deposited at least 
three months next preceding the day on which such 
dividend shall be declared. 

All dividends, as soon as deelared, shall be added to 
the principal of the depositor, and receive interest like 
an original deposit. 

Extra dividends may be declared from time to time, 
at the discretion of the Trustees, 3m Feb.12 | 





Daniel B. Stedman, 
Samuel Atherton, 
Life Baldwin, 
William Atherton, 
Heury L. Pierce, 
William PP. Hunt, 
Edward D. Peters, 
R. B. Conant, 
George Kk. Hersey, 
Isaac Fenuno, 
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TURNER'S 
TIG DOULOUREUX 


—OR— 


UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL. 
AsSatfe,Certainund Speedy Cure, 
— FoR — | 


Neuralgia and All Nervous Diseases. 


An UNFAILING REMEDY for Neuravaia Fac- 
TALIS, Often effecting a perfect cure in a single day. 
; No form of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its wonder. | 
| ful power. Even in the severest cases of Chronie Neu- 
ralgia, affecting the entire system, its use for a few days 
affords the most astonishing relief, and rarely fails to 
produce a complete and permanent cure, [t contains no 
Materials in the slightest degree injurious, It has the 
unquatitied approval of the best physicians. Thousands | 
in every part of the country gratefully acknowledge its 
power to soothe the tortured nerves, aud restore the 
failing strength. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 

”) 


One package. ......560 SEO cies. Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages.......... vA) Seen pae ete. | a 


It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 
TURNER & CO., 
120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Noy. 20. Deoply 


MEDICAL NOTICE. 

The undersigned, perfectly understanding the methods 
and means he has adopted, for the past seven years, for 
the prolongation of his own life in CONSUMPTION, 
and realizing for the past year and a half a gradual, 
uniform and marked improvement in health, believing 
that he can render a similar assistance to others who 
are suffering from chronie diseases, has decided to give 
medical advice at the apothecary store, Pleasant street, 
MALDEN, MASS., near the Post Otliee. 

Having been asked the question repeatedly, “What 





have you done to cure yourself?" he believes the most 





satisfactory answer to ingnirers will be, to do sor them 
whit he has done for himself. | 
He believes and knows from his own experience that 
it is in his power to prolong the lives of those who may | 
place themselves in his care. Those in the Fins? STAGE 
of CONSUMPTION (thousands are in this stage to-day 
who have no visible sign of disease), he believes he can 
entirely cure. The disease in the skcOND STAGE may 
be rendered inactive, so that the patient may have his 
life made not only comparatively comfortable, but long 
and useful. 
The Truirnpd sTaAGE of CONSUMPTION is practically 
incurable. But cases of this kind, even, may be materi- 
ally assisted; year after year may be added to the lives 
o those who have reached this low condition, 
Whatever the condition of the sufferer in any chronic 
disease, there is a possibility of unproving upon that con 
dition, at least, one or two degrees, and ke sping the sys- 
tem in that improved condition for an indetinite time. 
The whole visceral system is constantly engaged in the 


manuacture of blood. The life isin the blood. Restor- 





ation must begin there. 

Chronic disease, without exception, results from a 
corrupt diathesis in the system, ever manifested in its 
weakest part. You positively cannot be helped a hair | 
except by the making of vital force in the blood, and the 
suppression of this hostile power. Unless this is effect. 
ed, you will surely go on from worse to worse until death | 





| ensues, 

Consultation fee (insluding examination), $2.00. 
each subsequent consultation, $1.00. 

Cc. B. JOSSELYN. 

MaALpen, Mass., Dee. 4, 1869. tf Dee. 4. 


For 





| NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


BOSTON. 
AUCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DIS(KIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$7 63,000, 


Distributions Annually. 


ALL Potictes Non-FoRrerraBLe under the laws of Massa- 


their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 


i 


annutl cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four differeut 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 


to show the practical working of the law referred to above 


PAYMENTS IN CASH. 
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Policies issued to the amount of 





| doing 


| 
nut, Oak, 
| Spruce, &e., &e., 


Proprietors, | 


| style, to let by day or week. 


WOOD-WORKS. 
BAY STATE MANUFACTORY, 


439---Tremont St1eet---453 
BOSTON. 








One of the largest Wood-Working establishments in 
New Engiand, manufacturing every variety of work used 
in houses, and furnishing materials for various other 
kinds of work, consisting in part as follows :— 

MOULDINGS 
Of all styles and varieties of wood, such as Walnut, But- 
ternut, Chestnut, Ash, Pine, ete., used for interior and 
exterior house finish; alse, Window and Door Frames, 
Drawers, Cases and Drawers, Wash-bowl Stands, Da- 
Manties, Book-Cases, and all other work used in 
tirst-class houses. 





DOORS 

Veneered with Walnut, Chestnut, Ash, Mahogany, Hun- 

garian Ash, and all the finest varieties of Fancy Woods 

to be found in the United States—M ADE TO ORDER ONLY, 
VENEERS. 

Our stock comprises the largest collection of nice vari- 
eties of Fancy, Foreign and Domestic Woods to be found 
on this continent, consisting in part of Rosewood, Hun- 
garian Ash, French and Hungarian Walnut, Tulip, Sat- 
in, Zincotta, Plain and Blistered Native Walnut, Burls 
and Plain Woods, of all varieties used in Pianoforte, 
Cabinet, Car, and all othe: purposes for which Veneers 
are used. Also, the largest asseriment of Plain an 
Faney MOULDINGS ror ALL rik ABOVE KINDS 
WORK to be found. 

Also coustantly on hand, 

ALL KINDS OF LUMBER 
Kept in the largest Lumber establistiments of New En 
—Walnut, Butter- 
Cherry, Chestnut, Whitewood, 


land, consisting, 
Ash, 


in part, as follows: 
Dine, 
of the various grades, fromthe best t 
the more common qualities, for building purposes. 


kinds of mill-worked Lumber, such as Roof-Boar ¢+ 


Its Effects are Magical. peaaeene- Flooring and Base, worked from Walnut, 
“Chestnut, Ash, Maple, Cherry, Pine and Spruce—kil 1- 


dried and ready for use. 
All Kinds of Stalir-Workh, 
Such as Posts, Rails, Balusters, Brackets, &c., consta 
ly on hand, or worked to order. 
Picture and Picr Frames, 
Ovals and Picture Frame Mouldings, 


Constantly on hand, or manufactured to order. 
Connected with the establishment are DRY HOUSE 


work required in any of the departments of trade men- 
tioned, amoug which are the following :—The DuNpE 

) BERG AND Montron VENEER CUTTING MACHINES, b 

; ing second to none on this or any other continent; V 


| NEER Saws, ResSAWing Saws, PLANING AND MouL 
_ |} ING MAcHINEs, &e., &e. 


All which the public are particularly invited to ¢ 
and examine for themselves before purchasing. 

All orders by mail will receive proper and prompt 
tention. Catalogues of Mouldings, samples of Veneer 
&e., will be sent to any one upon request. 

Address 


JOSEPH F. PAUL & CO., 


AAL Tremont Street, 


Jan, 20. BOSTON, tf 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


Kor Young Ladies. 





The Trustees would announce that the next Term of 
this long established institution will) commence on 
Wednesday, the 30th day of Mareh next. The new 


| building, whieh is not surpassed by any one for similar 


purposes in this country, in the liberal accommodations 
it affords for its inmates, has been entirely finished an 
newly furnished. [tis heated by steam and lighted b 
gas. The school is occupying it the present term, an 
it ix found perfect in all its appointments. The course 


'of study has been carefully revised, and is comprehen- 


sive, embracing both the solid and ornamental branches. 
Able teachers are employed in their several departments, 


jp and are aided by the most learned lecturers in this coun- 


try. The well-known reputation of this Academy for 
thoroughness of instruction is fully nimintained., 
Application may be made to Miss ABBY IL. JOLLN- 


| SON, Principal, Bradford, Mass., or Rev. Rurus AN- 


DERSON, LL D., Boston, Mass. 
JOLN D. KINGSBURY, Secretary. 
Brapvrorp, Feb. 15, isi0. bit Feb. 19. 


THE 
COMMONWEALTH HOTEL, 
BOSTON. 

This fine marble structure, covering the entire block 
on Washington, between Worcester and Springtield 


) street, is complete and open to the travelling public. 


Rooms in suites as well as single, furnished in elegant 
This hotel atfords aecomo- 
dations that no other in the East does, being kept both 
on American and European plans, Citizens of the South 
End will find the Cafe at the Commonwealth open until 
121.M. All the delicacies of the country served in the 
best style. J.C. PARKS, Proprietor. 
Dee. 18. tf 


_ WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. | 








SS emiphenenr KINSLEY & FRENCH 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
13 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 





JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. tl. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 
6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISII ES, JAPANS, &o. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


 P hawwsre some RICHARDSON & Cu., 


| No. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Strect, Boston. 


Feb. 12. sm 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
[PREELAND, BEARD & RICHARDSON, 





WATE doh HING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire street, Boston. 
J. WH. FREELAND, OLIVER RicHanpsey, 
A.W. Beann, Wisnstow Hennkicnk, 
L. L. HaAkbing, FLL. Wittrams, 
Eow. Fo Mirren 


Nov.13. Morse, Loomis & Co, CHrleago, fim 


wut rEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBRERS OF 


MEN'S AND BOYS? CLOTILING, 


229 | 71 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Strects. 


BOs’LON. 
C.V.Witrren, A 


SS Young, 





$20,000, 
on a single life, on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, 


$50,009,000. 


Por pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
py’s operations, addresa either the President or Secretary. 
BENS. F. STEVENS, PResipent. 

JOSZPH M GIBBENS, Secretary. ‘ 
Wa. W. Mortann, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

Water C. Waicat, Actuary. Jan.l. | 


and | 





BANKERS. on 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 





] OYAL 


| $50,000 on any one risk. 


H.S. Burperr, Sept. 11. 6m C. ©, Goss 
INSURANCE. 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Liverpool, Iingland, 
Total Asscts (Gold),.... ...87,500. 000+ 


Upwards of half a million dollars invested in f 5 
Bonds and held by American Branch for -econ's if pol- 
cy holders 

Fire risks taken at moderate rates, net exceed : 

nT 


Losses prompty Bipusver® © 


said without reference elsewhere, 


Office No. 22 Devoushire St., Boston. 





STEPHEN HIGGINSON, Agent- 


40 STATE STREET, Jan. 1 W.C. HIGGINSON, SunvEvon joie 
buy and sell bills on LONDON, FRANCE and GER Tue NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSU 
MANY. Gold and Silver Coin. Also, Bonds and ANCE COMPANY. having 
Stocks. 3m Jan. 2. | Cash Assets Exceeding 8600.000, 

| centinne to insure against hazards o, sire, om Merce, 
<6 2) for first-class new 7 Octave Pianos. Senton | Furniture. and otier property ; also on Buridsay ne 
OD trial. Uls. PraxoCo., New York, Rly® Feb. 27, | OF Sve years, not exceeding 


” 


| 


820,000 


Also insures Daellinc« and first-class Stores 


n one ri<k 


The Magnetic Time Indicator, or “Dol- perpetually, at their office, No 101 State Mouse, Boston. 


lar Watch.” A PERFECT GEM. Elegantly eased in Ori- 
ode of Gold, superior Compass Attachinent, Ruamelled 








DIRECTORS: 


Dial. Silver and Brass works, glass erv-tal, «120 of lady’e Silas Peirce. John Jetiries, Jr, Jacob Sieeper 
watch, Will denote correct time, warranted five years, | A‘bert Booker, A. A Wei lingt on, John ©. Potter, 
Superb and showy ease, entirely of metal. This is no John P. Ober Sampson teed, Paul Adare 
WOOD Compass. Is¢ rel Wopatented. §4esold © Henry Parker, Frouklin Haven, Eu Wigglesworth, 
in three weeks. Qnty Sl each. three for $2, in neat case, Benj E. Bates, Ezra © Dyer, Samuel BE. Sasser. 


Ad iressthe sole manu- 
WATCH Coo, 
Hinsdale, N. H. . 


mailed free. Trade <upplied 
facturers, MAGNETIE 
Feb. 12 R3t 








\ TANTED — AGENTS — 875 to 2 per 
month everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE | 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will! 
stireh, hem, fell, tuek. qui:t, eord. bind, braid and em- 
broider in a moet superior manner. Price onty sis 


Fuily warranted for tive years. We will pay =1 ‘efor y 
ne that will sew a «tronger, mere beautiful, or 
ic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic 











mor ‘ 
Lock ho’) Every second stitch eau be cut. and still 
w cloth cannot be palled apart without tearing it. We 





yay Agents from 375 to $2) per month and expenses, or | 
acommission from which twice that amouut ean be 
mde 


,or St. Louis, Mo 
CAUTION.—Beware of all Agents selling Machines | ce 
under the same mame as ours, unless thev ean show a} 
certificate of ageney signed by us We shall not hold | 
ourselves responsible for worthless Machines sold by 
other parties, and 
ing or using Machi 
tent of the law, unless such 
were ob «dl from us or our Agents 











» under this name to the full ex- 
Machines were obtained j 
Do not be im- 






over 225.1") in 
hall prosecute all parties either self. | ness, fifteen ycars ago 


ALBERT BOWKER, Prestiert 
Trevinc Moase, Secretary. Feb. lz 


ae: MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





CASH FUND OVER $340,000. 


INSEE RES 
flotieecs, 
Bleusehold Kurniture, 
sSitore MBuilcdlugs, 
Churches, 
Farm Property>s 


IIwelling 


Address SECOMB & CO, PirrssurGu, Pa., | And all riske of the vafer clsx# ot hazar ts. and is paying 40 
| percent. divilend on ail expiring years’ risks, and 20 per 


nt on annual risk-. 

All losses prompt!y adjusted aod paid 

SE Thi- Company has pid over 2425.00) in losses, and 
i.vid-nd=, sipee commencement ef busi- 


WILL:AM & MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 


posed ay by parties who copy eur advertisement and | i aaa # sae 
cireular< and offer worthless Machine= at a less price BOSTON OFFICE: No 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No W 
Feb. 6 At Nov. 27. State etreet. 3m 


jand MACHINERY, for the execution of all kinds of 
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Ez 
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er 


or 


ot tacibine 








TilE CON 
A 

Polities, Lite 
IS PUBLISHE 
No. 8 Brounfield 





































































































































































































































































































CHARLIE 
Edite 
TO WHOM ALL LET 


Tok CoMMONWEA! 
number, or in larger « 
ALL REGU 





Delive 
TOS 
BY FID 


Two little hands cl 
Two dimpled feet t 
Two rose-bud lips : 
A bird like voice w 
A broad, deep forei 
Eyes like blue viol 
And hair as soft an: 
As fine-spun gold, ! 
And model form, te 
Threaded all o'er w 
These made the ou 
But what fond han: 
The folds of flesh t 
The dear, white sor 
And show the bad 
grace 
That yet should blo: 
A baby first, and ne 
A maiden then, so ¢ 
While I grew daily 
Till all my future w 


She meade the glory 
And till’d our wiate 
Our autuinn- harves 
From the sweet bea 
Her gentle hands w 
Her tect went switt 
iler loving heart pl 
“Keep me, sweet C 
That was her praye 
Folded down sottly 
Breath'd tondly o'e 
“Keep her trom ev 
And so, at last, he ¢ 

still, 
To hear how strany 
For through it all I 
Because it was his : 
Mine would have b 
She should have ku 
Within her path shy 
But round it hang ¢ 
And everything of 
Should minister to | 
But in his answer | 
Au: sometimes, tre 
A brighter halo for 
Angelic beauty rou 
’Till, when I kisse¢ 

drous tair, + 
I felt the sweet fulfi 
For he had led my « 
Out through the sl 

fold! 


ODD: 


A bill to legal) 
wile’s sister has ha 
lish Parliament. 

Seven America 
sculpture in’ Rom 
Hosmer, Miss Free 
monta Lewis, Miss 
garet Foley. 

Senator Nye car 
from the late I’resid 
on the fly-leaf of a 
“Dear General: © 
jokes.—Lincoun.”” 

A convention is 
revise the constitu 
members, 7 are K 
rebels during the w 
the confederate arm 

Col. George I. 
this city, has been 
we observe, against 
that State to railr 
sympathies of the al 

A New Jersey pi 
ilege abolished but 
little first. He wri 
his district: — Dee 
of the Agricultiral 
franking privilege.’ 

Don Piatt says o 

“Tam adragon of 
with a gold pen tha 
tionery intended fo 
and underpaid put 
will fold it in an © 
and mail it under t 
ber. Now, if this 
Virtue, without pa 
be the abuse on thd 

The question ¢ 
text-books being be 
lature, a Member r 
one of those books 

Question.—Who 

Auswer.—A Re 
ident by the people 
tion emancipating 
time he did it he 

That book was 


The old school 5 
rage and hate in y 
ja and Mississippi 
cation of the fiftee 
ner, as usual, is t 
their choicest vituy 
and Bro 
The South evider 


Stanton 


now wholly gone. 
When the philos 
ing through the 
ington, some wee 
in said to have t 
clerks who were st 
“I wonder who 
“IT don't know 
Why 
“On, nothing, 
awfully at the in 
beat anything Ley 
The Gilmer (Ge 
Edwin M. Stanto 
Weill, who care 
with the carcass o 
Stanton Was a “‘la 
ideal lago, more 
Let him go—shoy 
as the writhing r 
grave along with 
the gaze ot the w¢ 
It is evident the! 
at the South has 
ever else has bap; 
We are sorry to 
tion in a letter tro 
hill Gazette that t 
gressman trom th 
it difficult to “de 
stock which hee 


last October. But 





stituency, and po 


will be obviated b 

Col. John A. P 
lector of customs f 
thony postwaster 
is over—the ciuld 
shall be collector? 
is sertlel. How s 
the child! Wis 











































